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Announcement 


On June 24th Mr. Owen Lattimore’s resignation as a member ¢) 
the International Secretariat and as Editor of Paciric Arraigs yx 
accepted with regret. When Paciric AFFArrs was enlarged in 192, 
following the Banff Conference, Mr. Lattimore became Editor.ip. 
Chief and has continued on the Institute staff ever since. Under his 
editorship, Paciric Arrarrs has attained its present recognition by 
scholars and publicists throughout the world. 

A Chungking dispatch of June 28 recorded that: “Generalissim 
Chiang Kai-shek today officially accepted a recommendation by 
President Roosevelt that Owen Lattimore, United States expert on 
the Far East, be an adviser for a six months’ period. His appointment 
was described in a cable from T. V. Soong, financial representative 
in Washington, as being considered there as ‘a major token of in- 
creasing understanding between China and the United States.’ Mr. 
Lattimore’s appointment was well received here as he speaks Chinese 
and has a broad grasp of Pacific affairs, official sources said.” 

Having accepted the position of personal political adviser t 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. Lattimore tendered his resigna- 
tion as a member of the IPR Secretariat. The Editorship of Paciric 
Arrairs has now been taken over by members of the International 
Secretariat. 
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THE SOVIET-GERMAN WAR AND 
THE FAR EAST 


MIcHAEL GREENBERG 


a so often—nowadays perhaps more frequently than 
ever—history takes a sharp turn. Such a turn to the entire world 
situation was given on June 22, 1941, by the Nazi invasion of the 
Soviet Union. It denoted not merely a quantitative extension of 
existing conflict to new areas, but a major change in the relation of 
forces, a re-direction of the conflict itself. One of the striking features 
of the Second World War and its diplomatic preparation has been 
the incidence of sudden change in political and military orientation. 

he entire decade since Japan announced the coming armed clash 
by seizing Manchuria was torn by a fierce struggle for alignment.’ It 
was not always clear which action represented temporary maneuver 
and which fundamental policy. For long it was uncertain which of 


many contradictory trends in international relations would finally 


dominate, or in what way the unevenly developed fronts would be 
connected. 

By 1940, the form in which the war emerged was that of armed 
conflict in two widely separate theaters, China and Europe. But 
while these two battle zones were linked by a dozen diplomatic 
and economic strands, while the contemporary chronicler glibly 
spoke of the Second World War, in fact it had not yet become that; 
neither in geographical extent nor historical stature. So long as two 
of the greatest Powers, the bi-continental vastness of the U.S.S.R. 
and the American colossus of the western hemisphere, remained 
outside, the war was still a limited one. In the Far East, though Japan 
had in the course of years of fighting gained important successes in 
China and in Southeast Asia, though the foundations of the Wash- 
ington settlement which had emerged from the last World War 
were shaken they had not been superseded. In the West, though the 


‘The origins and aims of this struggle are not discussed in this article which is 
concerned only with the relation of forces. 
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Nazis had overrun one European country after another, and thoug 

the French humiliation at Compiégne served to expiate the aed . 

shame at Versailles, in reality Germany had not yet succeeded j 

penetrating even an outpost of the British Empire.” Even Germ; 

hegemony on the Continent was not yet established as against : 

U.S.S.R. When finally, on June 22, German armies turned eas; wa 

it represented a breaking through the confines of limited war, a bij 
for Axis power on a Eurasian scale. 

For the Kaiser a German drang nach osten had meant the Berlip. 
Baghdad passage; the terminus was to have been the Near Fay 
But by June 1941 the Nazis were already at the gateway of th 
Levant; to go further meant Middle Asia, the Persian Gulf, Afghan- 
istan, India itself. Of course, even the wildest plans of German 
strategists hardly envisaged the taking of India by direct militar 
assault. But were Soviet Russia to be conquered, the fruits of such 
a victory would automatically include points for control in central 
Asia which would render actual invasion of India unimportant, As 
to the Far East, direct military attack was still more out of the ques. 
tion. The only possibility in existing conditions was remote contro, 
through the agency of Japan. Here again the destruction of the 
Soviet Union would accomplish the break-up of the entire structure 
of power relations. In turning eastward, the Reichswehr was casting 
a long shadow over Asia. 

Does that mean that the Far East is subservient, that its destiny 
is being determined by European change? 

It is true that the junction of the two wars, or the spread of a 
piecemeal into a world war, came about in such a way that the 
German-Soviet war lay at the very center of the battle. It is true 
that repercussions of European change necessarily affect the Far 
East. But, conversely, whatever happens to the Far East is not jus 
repercussion of European change. At no time during the present 
period has the Far East been simply secondary.’ It was in the 


2 The only British territories in German hands up until July 1941 were the 
Channel Islands off the French coast. 

%It is perhaps symbolic of the autonomy of the Far Eastern area that the USSR, 
the landbridge between Europe and Asia, has always treated the Far East as an 
independent problem, organizing economically, diplomatically and militarily to deal 


with the Far Eastern area on its own merits. 
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The Soviet-German War and the Far East 

Orient not in the West, that the “Second World War,” to change by 
force the order which came out of the first, was started. Manchuria 
was seized years before Ethiopia; the Japanese took Nanking before 
the Nazis entered Prague. Secondly, the main stakes are not in 
Europe. A recent study by the Brookings Institution established the 
fact that the area which would constitute a Nazi Europe had a 
$1,600,000,000 adverse balance of imports over exports in 1929, and 
eight years later in 1937, after prodigious efforts to achieve self- 
sufficiency, the import balance was still $1,300,000,000. Thus Ger- 
many’s conquest of Europe offered no prospect of economic stabiliza- 
tion until access to raw materials and markets outside of Europe was 
won. Asia had to be involved. As Churchill in his historic speech of 
June 23 pointed out, the fate of China and India was involved 
in the Nazi attempt. Finally, one determining factor in the Far East 
is clearly autonomous. The growing maturity and internal strength 
of Chinese nationalism is rooted in the inner development of 
Chinese society. Less than ever can China’s future be seen solely in 
terms of the designs of Western governments. 

On the other hand, it would be artificial to regard the Far Eastern 
area as wholly separate, as an isolate. In the conditions of the First 
World War the Orient was for a time a relatively isolated arena; 
in which a weak China passing through a period of anarchy was 
confronted with a predatory Japan, rendered temporary master of 
the Far East for the duration of the European conflict. But in the 
1930's the strands of world politics were woven more complexly. 
The present Sino-Japanese war was never merely an affair between 
China and Japan. The interests and policies of the Western Powers 
clearly contributed to its origin and development. Conversely, the 
course of the war in the Far East affected the position of the 
Western Powers in the Occident. China’s immobilization of Japan’s 
striking power has had and will have tremendous influence on the 
European situation. Therefore, neither thesis—that the Far East is 
subsidiary to or separate from the European situation—is tenable. 
Neither can be the basis for realistic Far Eastern policy. On the 
contrary, to grasp the new international context as a whole 
requires analysis of the specific factors in the Far Eastern complex 
itself, 
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O™ IMMEDIATE result of the German invasion of the USS R. 
to bring into prominence the anomalous international posi 


Was 


ion 


of Japan. Even before the resignation of the Konoye cabinet on hi 
16, the nebulous generalities put out by Tokyo spokesmen ha; 
served to veil the confusion in statesmanship which reprodus 


and exceeded that following the Nazi-Soviet pact of August 29, 19 

Superficially the problem was a formal one. Japan was aligned 
with Germany (and Italy) under the Tripartite Treaty of Septer em 
ber 27, 1940; and at the same time it was pledged to neni ty 
toward the U.S.S.R. by the agreement of April 13, 1941.4 The Tr. 
partite Pact bound Japan to fight with the Axis should it be attacked 
by a Power not at war with it at the time of the Treaty’s signature, 
This could only mean either the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A,, but anothe 
clause specifically excluded the U.S.S.R. The Soviet-Japanese agree. 
ment provided that if either “should... become the object . 
hostilities on the part of one or several third Powers, the other 
contracting party will observe neutrality throughout the duration 
of the conflict.” In any case, since the U.S.S.R. was not the ag. 
gressor, Japan could easily adhere to the letter of both pacts by 
remaining outside the German-Soviet war. 

But the problem went deeper. It is a truism that Japanese action, 
like that of any other Power seeking to expand, is based on real: 
polittk rather than verbal considerations. The “New Order in 
Eastern Asia” can only come about as the result of an active foreign 
policy. But it was precisely in the formation of policy that Toky: 
found itself in difficulties. The problem derived not from any differ. 
ence of opinion over Japan’s mission in East Asia, but from obstacles 
to its attainment in the new international situation. The “China 
incident” had brought to Japan economic hardship and military 
stalemate. The German-Soviet war added a crisis of diplomacy. 

The external conditions of Japanese diplomacy, of success in her 
bid for general hegemony in East Asia, were self-evident. Any 
Japanese push was shrewdly calculated to coincide with (1) Euro: 
pean difficulties involving Britain, France and Russia, (2) the 
distraction of United States attention away from the Pacific. Thus, 

* The Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact is discussed in greater detail in the artic! 
by Asiaticus on page 272. 
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The Soviet-German War and the Far East 
tthe greatest Japanese diplomatic advance in China, the Twenty-one 
| Demands, was made in the circumstances of the First World War. 
F After September 1939 Japanese policy strove frantically to capitalize 
F the favorable European situation. Some successes were obtained, in 
| Indo-China especially. But it passed unnoticed that Japan’s suc- 
F cesses were limited and temporary. In the summer of 1940 the Burma 
F Road was closed; but in the autumn it was reopened. While Indo- 
' China and Thailand had yielded footholds neither was by any means 
brought wholly under Japanese control. In the twelve months after 
the fall of France and the Netherlands, Japan had not taken a 
fundamental step toward supremacy in colonial Southeast Asia. 
But a few days before the German invasion of the Soviet Union, 
Japan had withdrawn from forcing a showdown on the question of 
trad concessions in the Netherlands Indies. With the involvement 
of the Soviet Union in European War and the preoccupation of the 
United States in the North Atlantic, came the supreme opportunity 
for which Japanese expansionists had waited two decades. But now 
the possibilities of utilizing it were at a minimum. The forces that 
militated against Japan’s ability to move south also operated against 
her moving north. Ten years previously Japan had in effect initiated 
the Second World War by invading Manchuria. Today the initiative 
was no longer in Tokyo’s hands. That confusion should follow the 
turn of June 22, 1941, even though it resulted from the action of 
an ally, implied more than the discomfiture of a cabinet; it demon- 
strated the shattering of the central concepts of Japanese diplomacy. 
Midsummer 1941 displayed to the world the at least temporary 
bankruptcy of Japanese policy. Why the impasse? 

Why do Japan’s empire-builders, committed to aggressive expan- 
sion for solution of internal problems, suffer frustration? 

The status of Great Powers is not immutable; that of Imperial 
Japan has been reduced in recent years. Its weight in world affairs 
has declined, though not yet so much as that of France or Italy. The 
primary factor has been, of course, China’s unyielding resistance 
which continues to drain Japan of its economic and military re- 
sources. Statistical data is necessarily fragmentary under war condi- 
tions; but since early 1940 Japanese industrial stagnation has become 
apparent in spite of armament at forced tempo, while agricultural 
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deterioration had set in much earlier.® The strain was ref 
financially in the dangerous ratio between the aggregate 1940 bude 
and the estimated national income.® Moreover, the effects of ba 
war were superimposed upon a debility that was organic: or rath. 
the China war proved so paralyzing precisely because of weakne« 
inherent in Japanese society. Here is no place to elaborate on the 
historical peculiarities in Japan’s forced growth as a modern empire 
but merely to note the feudal anachronisms at the heart of Janan' 
polity and economy. The very internal conditions which drive x 
expansion overseas likewise impose structural limitations on “mod. 
ernization.” Technological backwardness is at once reflected in the 
military sphere; in modern warfare military strength is a function 
of industrial strength. It is a question of tanks and planes as well as 
bushido. In spite of the most strenuous efforts, output of the quint. 
essential products of industrial power, steel and machinery is but a 
fraction of that of its Axis partner Germany. The too-narrow bas 
of Japanese production hamstrings its potential as a World 
POWE!. «. 

All this did not exclude the possibility that the Japanese military 
might resort to some desperate throw. Those students of world 
affairs who think in terms of economic weakness leading to auto- 
matic collapse have been disproved by history more than once, 
Moreover, Japan had undoubtedly accumulated quantities of mili- 
tary supplies. Since China was unable without further aid to carry 
out important counter-offensives, Japan had been afforded a respite 
unusual in modern warfare. And her navy at least had come through 
the China incident virtually unscathed. Nevertheless, a move against 
Soviet Siberia prior to a crushing Nazi victory in the West, would 
be a perilous undertaking, as the Japanese military leaders, mindful 


5 The volume index of industrial production which had risen to 187.9 in Decem- 
ber 1939 (100—monthly average 1931-3), had fallen to 178.2 in September 1940, 
the date on which publication of this index was discontinued. Other figures, eg. 
carloadings, suggest that production has continued to decline. Further mobilization 
would increase the labor shortage and lessen production still more. 

® Japan’s total national income in 1940 has been estimated at only 25.5 billion 
yen; yet the regular budget voted for the current fiscal year is 17.8 billion, which 
various supplementary accounts are expected to bring up to 20 billion. Inflationary 
developments make precision in these figures fairly meaningless, but the approximate 
ratio remains remarkable. For a discussion of Japanese war economy see Kurt 
Bloch’s article in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Socal 
Science, May 1941. 
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The Soviet-German War and the Far East 
of the defeats in the trial battles at Changkufeng in 1938 and 
‘Nomonhan in 1939; well knew. The Far Eastern Banners of the 
Red Army have always been organized to work independently, 
precisely for such an emergency as the present.’ Likewise, a new 
Japanese move southward to challenge western defences based on 
; Singapore, would have less prospects of success than before; because 
the entry of Soviet military power into the war undoubtedly 
F eased the strain on Britain and the United States. Again a Nazi 
' defeat of the U.S.S.R. would alter the prospects. Finally, easy gains 
in Indo-China and elsewhere, like those snatched in Shantung in 
' 1915, would be empty unless Japan emerged with her allies power- 
} ful enough to shape the peace settlement. 

Powerless to move on more than one front at a time and unable 
to extricate themselves from the consequences of the China adven- 
ture, Japan’s present leaders must perforce rest their hopes of suc- 
cess on the fortunes of others. To that extent Japan is at present 
second only to Italy as an adjunct of Germany. Further military 
adventures in any direction might indeed lead Japan to a degree 
| of dependency comparable to the vassalage which Mussolini’s plunge 
of a year ago brought on Italian Fascism. But, if only for reasons of 
geography, one cannot say that Germany is already able to dictate 
Japan’s policy in all respects. To continue working with the Axis 
is a matter of practical confluence of advantage, within the limited 
range of Japan’s possibilities at the particular moment. Historically, 
Japan was able to grow as a World Power for two critical decades 
sheltering under the wing of the alliance with Britain. In the last 
ten years, the leaders of Japan, failing to understand its underlying 
structural weakness, overreached themselves. Now the last hope for 
the “New Order in East Asia” has become a Nazi victory in 
Europe. Today, short of Nazi victory or of complete reversal of 
policy involving internal change, the leaders of Japan must look 
for political survival to forces promoting internal disunity in China 
or appeasement in American Far Eastern policy. Japan has ceased 


ALICSS 


" Available estimates of military strength, at the time of writing, agree that Japan 
could muster a force sufficient to meet the Soviet Far Eastern armies only by with- 
drawing many divisions from China, as well as further mobilization at home. The 
Soviet Union also maintains a formidable air force and submarine fleet in the 
Far East. 
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to be strong enough to determine the conditions under which j can 
act, or even play a decisive part in setting those conditions, 


oR CHINA the full significance of the new international 
PP ie has yet to become clarified. An immediate reaction might 
have been anxiety lest hostilities with Germany compel a stopp. 
of Soviet military supplies for China, which have exceeded thog 
from any other source. But even prior to Russian assurance of cop, 
tinued aid,® statements emanating from Chungking reflected (| 
improved political condition, both internal and external, 
result of the new war. At the end of June, Quo Tai-chi, the pey 
Chinese Foreign Minister, declared in his induction speech, “We 
were prepared to fight to the bitter end when we were fighti 
alone. Now, when our friends are similarly engaged in ane and 
Asia, we believe that a settlement of the Far East issue must be 
part of the whole world-wide settlement.” At the same time Ger. 
many’s desire to commit Japan further against the Soviet Union }y 
recognizing the Nanking Government of Wang Ching-wei, offered 
Chungking no alternative but to sever diplomatic connections with 
the Axis. Thus, in the crucial internal balance within the Kuomin- 
tang itself recent events have weakened the position of the pro-Axis 
group and strengthened those who wish to see Anglo-American- 
Soviet cooperation with China. On July 6 the official Central Dail 
News of Chungking urged that a conference of all democratic 
powers be held in America “to work out military and economic 
agreements in the fight against the Axis Powers.” The purposes of 
the conference should be: (1) to conclude an “agreement on all- 
front cooperation” among China, U.S.A., Britain, and USSR 
against the Axis; (2) to work out a military agreement to establish 
a joint general staff; (3) to formulate “economic cooperation, includ 
ing an embargo against the Axis as well as tariff cooperation, and 
establishing a bank for financial settlements and cooperation.” 
The announcement on July 13 of Britain’s alliance with the Soviet 
Union, which served to unravel the diplomatic snarl of Munich, left 
the final dénouement in the hands of the United States. 


hina’ 


8 New York Times, July 6, 1941. 
9 Ibid, 
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The Soviet-German War and the Far East 


og THE United States the new international situation brought 
Fin opportunity of recreating an adequate Far Eastern policy. 
Ever since 1931, when the perspectives of Japanese expansion con- 
fronted the United States with a challenge to its position as a Pacific 
Power, no effective American policy had crystallized in the Orient. 
True, Washington had been consistent in its declaration of broad 
orinciples, “non-recognition,” “reign of law,” “the Open Door.” But 
ich a stand was merely a verbal position. The question was how to 
implement it with policy. The classic American doctrines of “the 
Open Door,” “non-recognition” and variations on the theme, all 
connoted a lien on the future. The problem for Washington was 
how to catch up with the future. 

The former power-conditions of American Far Eastern diplomacy, 
once capable of mathematical expression in the 5:5:3 naval ratio, 
were gone. It was necessary to find new points d’appui in the Orient. 
Few Americans, impressed with the raucous advance of Nippon, 
had understood that simultaneously other significant changes had 
taken place in the Pacific nexus since the Washington settlement; 
that China had been painfully but inexorably forging internal unity 
and strength; that the U.S.S.R. had been steadily constructing new 
sources of power in her Far Eastern provinces. Gropingly, and at 
the eleventh hour, there had been official awakening to the impera- 
tive necessity of supporting China in her resistance to Japan. Only 
in the fourth year of the Sino-Japanese war were effective meas- 
ures of aid to China taken. And of those who had grasped the 
meaning for East Asia of China’s development, many had over- 
looked—until June 1941—the Soviet aspect of Pacific equilibrium. 

In the past it had been part of the American pattern in the Orient 
to keep Siberia out of Japanese hands. That purpose had been a 
main incentive to American participation in the Siberian expedi- 
tion’ in 1918; and in 1922, at the Washington Conference, while 
the new Bolshevik régime might be an ideological anathema, the 
Japanese were not to be permitted to take over Siberia for them- 
selves. In recent years, Soviet Russia’s role in the Far East has done 
much to mitigate the consequences of American inaction. She was 


99 66 


"For a full account of American Far Eastern intervention see Graves, William S., 
America’s Siberian Adventure, 1918-20. New York, 1931. 
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the first and the largest supplier of aid to China. She was able , 
least to hold the Kwantung Army in check and drive hard bar 


ne 
Sali 


7 1) 
with regard to perennial Japanese demands. Today, were the Ger 


mans able to execute their design of destroying Soviet power, they 
would thereby remove a component in the Pacific balance, T te con. 
sequences of Soviet Siberia falling into Axis hands would dem a 
a be disastrous for American strategic prospects in the Nort 


need to Alaska of cooperation with Soviet Siberia has bial been 
known to specialists. On July 18, 1941, the leading editorial in the 
New York Times recognized “from the British and American poinys 
of view it is of vital importance that Russia in Asia should stand even 
if Russia in Europe should be temporarily knocked out.” China and 
Britain had already declared their views of the place of the USSR. 
in their war effort. The necessities of American policy demanded the 
consummation of this new parallelogram of forces in the Pacific, 

On the other hand, Japan’s hopes for advancing her “New Order 
in East Asia” rested on chronic counter-trends in American policy 
Up until the very morrow of June 22, Washington had preferred ¢ 
freeze Russian assets in the United States while deliberately ignoring 
Japan’s alliance with the Axis. As the Soviet forces resisted the Ger- 
man attack, a pledge of assistance was announced from Washington 
Nonetheless, Tokyo, having for so long relied on American supplies 
to her war machine, could continue to expect that, as with aid to 
China, simultaneous shipment of supplies to bolster Japan would 
be forthcoming, so long as she maneuvered cautiously. But cau- 
tion might be difficult to maintain as the decisive Nazi campaign 
against the U.S.S.R. became more desperate. The minimum Axis 
assignment for Japan would be to create a diversion in the Pacific. 
Under the Tripartite Pact the avowed function of Japan had been 
to deter the United States from action against Germany in Europe. 
Now Japan had the added task of keeping the United States apart 
from the U.S.S.R. That seemed to be the meaning of newspaper 
statements about blockading the Japan Sea against the “threat” in- 
volved in possible American shipments to Vladivostok. Were such a 
policy carried through, Hitler would indeed have secured “remote 
control” of the Orient without getting to the Urals. 
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The Soviet-German War and the Far East 

An examination of the Far Eastern situation shows that it is 
important to the United States, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and 
China that each of these Powers maintain its position in Asia at 
¢ present moment. The loss of its position by any one of these 
would involve great injury to the others, not only in the Far East 
but in other parts of the world. It is significant that the call for 
“,J-front cooperation” came first from China. In finally breaking 
with Germany after four years of resistance to Japan, China recog- 
nized that the Second World War was becoming indivisible. When 
the German legions turned eastward the transformation of existing 
relations in all Asia was implicit in Axis victory, But at the same 
time, the very act offered unprecedented conditions for the forma- 
tion of a new parallelogram of forces capable not only of resisting 
present assault but of creating future stabilization in the Pacific area. 
"The problem posed by June 22, 1941, immediately carried with it 
the diplomatic conditions of its own solution. 


New York, July 1941 
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; Soviet-Japanese neutrality agreement was concluded jy 
April 1941 on Soviet initiative; but indirectly it revealed tha re 
Japanese Government, previously reluctant, had recently be, me 
interested in a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union. Both a 
wording and the comparatively short term fixed for its duration, fi 
the other hand, indicated the rather cautious attitude of the So, et 
Government. The pact was officially termed a neutrality agreement, 
which differentiated it from the pact of non-aggression between th: 
Soviet Union and China and still more from the Soviet-Germ 
pact of non-aggression and consultation which was concluded {i; 
ten years. The Soviet-Japanese neutrality agreement runs for on); 
five years, after which it may be renewed for another five. Both siz. 
natories pledged themselves to maintain “peaceful and friendly rel: 
tions” and to respect each other’s “territorial integrity and invio 
lability.” They undertook to “observe neutrality for the duration of 
the entire conflict” in case either signatory became subject to military 
action by one or more other states. An additional declaration at 
tached to the agreement extended the pledge to maintain peace 
the sphere of their former conflicts, Outer Mongolia and “Man- 
chukuo.” 
The principle which guides Soviet foreign policy toward neigh- 
boring states was defined by Josef Stalin in his Report to the Com- 
munist Party Congress in March 1939: 


We stand for peaceful, close and friendly relations with all the neigh 
boring countries which have common frontiers with the U.S.S.R. This 
is Our position; and we shall adhere to this position as long as thes: 
countries maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long a 
they make no attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on the integrity 
and inviolability of the frontiers of the Soviet state.’ 


1J. Stalin, Report on the Work of the Central Committee to the 18th Congress 0! 
the C.P.S.U., Moscow, 1939, p. 17. 
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Soviet Relations with Japan 

Quite naturally the most serious attention of Soviet foreign policy 
is devoted to those states whose territories actually touch the fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union; but policy toward neighboring states is 
also an integral part of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy of uphold- 
ing the cause of peace. Thus it is correlated with a further principle 
which Stalin emphasized on the occasion just mentioned: “We 
sand for the support of nations which are the victims of aggression 
and are fighting for the independence of their country.” 

The Soviet-Japanese neutrality agreement accordingly had a 
double significance; it put on record the beginning of a new stage 
in Soviet-Japanese relations based on the principle of Soviet foreign 
policy toward neighboring countries; but this did not interfere with 
the same principle as applied to China within the framework of the 
Soviet-Chinese non-aggression pact, or with the fixed Soviet policy 
of support to nations fighting for independence. Considering these 
aspects of Soviet policy in relation to each other, it must be con- 
cluded that by the agreement with Japan the Soviet Union merely 
declared it to be feasible to extend to Japan the general policy of 
peaceful and friendly relations with neighboring states, since the 
Japanese Government was now willing to maintain “like relations 
with the Soviet Union.” It was, in fact, the Japanese attitude which 
had taken a new turn, in assuming the obligation to maintain peace- 
ful and friendly relations with the Soviet Union, and to respect its 
territorial integrity and that of the Mongol People’s Republic, which 
has a mutual assistance pact with the Soviet Union. 


eee of Soviet endeavor to put Soviet-Japanese relations on 
a peaceful and neighborly basis and to avert a Soviet-Japanese 
war confirms the significance of the new agreement in the present 
Far Eastern crisis. It also confirms the consistency of Soviet policy in 
advocating collective security against aggression and aiding China 
in her struggle for national independence. 

The Far Eastern territory of the Soviet Union was invaded by 
Japan immediately after the Revolution of 1917. Japan took the lead 
in this intervention, although forces from Great Britain, France 
and the United States participated in the blockade of Soviet ports 
and in the Siberian Expedition. To the Japanese military this inva- 
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sion, though described as a campaign to restore “peace a 
revolutionary Russia, was just a good opportunity to attempt expap. 
sion on the Continent. Great Britain seems to have been sym,. 
thetically interested in giving Japanese imperialism an “outlet” 
Siberia. The official Jzvestia, which denounced the invasion 
Japanese attempt to seize the territories of Siberia, also Pointed o 
that Britain was “hand-in-hand with Japan in working asi 
ruin,” and that “the American Government, it seems, w 
the Japanese invasion.” The Siberian adventure ended in utter fj 
ure, with the expulsion of the invaders from Soviet territory, 
This fiasco paved the way for resumption of normal diplomatic 
relations between Japan and Soviet Russia, which remained Up to 
1931 on a peaceful and good-neighborly basis. The Japanese inva 
sion of Manchuria, however, was the signal for another display of 


za 
44a 


as q 


anti-Soviet hostility. Litvinov, then Soviet Foreign Commissar, in 
a speech before the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. 


December 1933, explicitly denounced the new anti-Soviet Japanese 
policy: “Japan began her military operations two years ago on the 
assumption that she would only have to declare that these oper- 


ations were directed against the Soviet Government in order to win 
the whole capitalist world to her side and to obtain its blessings on 
her actions.”” In the same speech he affirmed that the Soviet Union 
still wanted to live at peace with Japan: “We say to Japan: we do 
not threaten you; we do not want your land or any territories on 
the other side of our boundaries; we want to live at peace with you 
as we have done up to the present; respecting your rights and in- 
terests, and asking only that you adopt the same attitude toward 
our rights and interests.” He stressed that up to the end of 1931 
Soviet relations with Japan had been of a most neighborly char- 
acter, and since there had been until then no occasion for mistrust 
“we left our Far Eastern border almost without any defense.” 
Though the occupation of Manchuria was “a violation of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty, confirmed by the Peking Agreement [both signed 
at the end of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05], according to 
which Japan has no right to maintain more than a defined mini- 

? Stalin, Molotov, Litvinov: Our Foreign Policy, Moscow-Leningrad, 1934, pp 
43-49. 
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Soviet Relations with Japan 
mum number of troops in Manchuria,” the Soviet Union did not 
eek conflict with Japan. He further recalled that in 1931 the Soviet 
Union offered Japan a non-aggression pact, which was rejected, 
and in 1933 sold Japan the Soviet share of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. As the Japanese policy of concentrating troops along the 
Soviet frontier was a direct threat, the Soviet Government had to 
take the necessary military measures. These, however, were “ex- 
dusively defensive,” and the Soviet Union did not want “to profit 
by a favorable situation” for waging war on Japan. 

‘This detailed statement by Litvinov in 1933 provides a valuable 
historical background for the neutrality agreement of 1941. Through- 
out the decade since 1931 the Soviet Union has been both consist- 
ent and firm, but has revealed no intention of attacking Japan. 
Soviet policies have clearly been: to prevent Japan from attacking 
the Soviet Union; to beat off any attacks actually made; to ensure 
the inviolability of Soviet Far Eastern territory; to enforce respect 
for the mutual assistance pact with Outer Mongolia; to resist any 
Japanese attempts to interfere with Soviet relations of friendship 
for China and support of China; to frustrate any attempts by other 
| countries to involve Japan and the Soviet Union in a war; and to 
reestablish normal and peaceful relations between the two countries. 

It is true that the Japanese military in Manchuria persisted in 
border “incidents” until the rebuffs became too severe. In the fight 
for the Changkufeng hills on the Soviet-Manchurian border, at- 
tacked by the Japanese in July 1938, heavy bombers, artillery and 
tanks as well as mass bayonet charges were used by the Soviet 
forces to evict the invaders. In the meantime the Japanese Ambas- 
sador in Moscow was told by Litvinov that still severer punishment, 
which would not be confined to the district around Changkufeng, 
awaited the Japanese if they would not stop violating the Soviet 
border. It was then that Tokyo asked for an “armistice” which 
was granted by Moscow. Of still more serious character was the 
military “affair” in the Nomonhan district on the “Manchukuo”- 
Mongol border, in the summer of 1939. This time the Japanese 
were gambling that an attack on Outer Mongolia might not 
call forth the same firmness in Soviet retaliation as the direct 
attack on Soviet territory at Changkufeng. Molotov, then Chairman 
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of the Soviet Government and concurrently Foreign Commissar 
dealt with any such presumptions when he addressed the Sovier 
Supreme Council on May 31, 1939, while the Nomonhan fight ‘ 
still raging: 


Was 


It seems that by now those concerned should realize that the Sov 
Government will not tolerate any provocation on the part of Japanese 
Manchurian troops on its border. We must now remind them to respect 
the frontiers of the Mongolian People’s Republic as well. In accordance 
with the Pact of Mutual Assistance between the U.S.S.R. and the Mong¢| 
Republic, we deem it our duty to assist it in the protection of its border 
We take such things as a Pact of Mutual Assistance signed by th: 
Soviet Government seriously. I must warn that, on the strength of the 
said Pact, we will defend the frontiers of the Mongolian People’s Re. 
public with the same determination as we defend our own frontiers, 


Pointing out that the Japanese story of having been attacked by 
the Mongols was “ridiculous and absurd” and that they had better 
realize that the U.S.S.R., grown in strength, was determined not to 
tolerate such provocations any longer, he concluded: 


The fact must also be recognized that there is a limit to all patience, 
It would be best therefore to drop in good time the constantly recurrent 
acts of provocation and violation of the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. We have given a warning to this effect 
through the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow.® 


Both the character and the outcome of the Nomonhan fighting 
were described in another speech before the same body on October 


31, 1939: 


For several months to the middle of September hostilities had occurred 
in the Nomonhan district, in which all arms, including aeroplanes and 
heavy artillery, were engaged. The battles were sometimes of a most 
sanguinary character. This absolutely unnecessary conflict exacted rather 
heavy casualties on our side, and casualties several times heavier on the 
Japanese and Manchurian side. Finally, Japan made proposals to ter- 
minate the conflict, and we willingly met the Japanese Government's 
wishes. 

As you know, the conflict arose owing to Japan’s endeavor to appro- 


8 Quoted from press report released by Tass (Soviet news agency). 
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Soviet Relations with Japan 

priate a part of the territory of the Mongolian People’s Republic, and 
thus forcibly change the border in her favor. Such a unilateral method 
had to be met with a resolute rebuff, and it has again demonstrated its 
utter unsoundness when applied to the Soviet Union or her allies. It 
has demonstrated the value of pacts to which are appended the Soviet’s 


> sjonature. 


But the Soviet aim was not only to beat off attacks and drive 


out invaders; it was also to make an end to what Molotov termed 


“absolutely unnecessary” conflict, by terminating hostility and_re- 
turning to normal relations. Thus it was the Soviet Union which, 
after defeating the Japanese attack on Outer Mongolia and con- 


| cluding an agreement at Japan’s request, made an effort of its 
F own to bring about a change in the Japanese attitude. In the same 


speech which described the end of the Nomonhan “affair” Molotov 
stressed the fact that the restoration of peace might be regarded as 
the first step toward an improvement of Soviet-Japanese relations, 
the next steps needed being the formation of a joint frontier com- 
mission and the beginning of Soviet-Japanese trade negotiations. 
He added that it was difficult to judge how far the Soviet Govern- 
ment could reckon on the rapid development of such a tendency 
in Japan, but added that “For our part, we look with favor upon 
Japanese overtures of this kind, and we approach them from the 
standpoint of a fundamental political position to end concern for 


the interests of peace.” 


ws Molotov subsequently again reviewed the international 
situation before the Soviet Supreme Council, on August 1, 
1940, there were no recent battles or new hostile events between 
Japan and the Soviet Union for him to deal with. On the contrary, 
Molotov could then remark that Soviet-Japanese relations had 
“lately begun to assume a somewhat normal character.” He pointed 
specially to the conclusion of an agreement on demarcation of the 
frontier in the area of the Nomonhan conflict, adding that this was 
all the more important as it was the protracted delay in the settle- 
ment of this question which had until lately “had an unfavorable 
effect on the regulation of relations between the U.S.S.R. and 


* Quoted from the press report released by Tass. 
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Japan, as well as between the Mongolian People’s Republic 
‘Manchukuo.’” Thus he again stressed that the Soviet interes le 
in the regulation of relations between both countries jn their 
tirety, including the spheres of their former conflicts such as Man. 
churia and Outer Mongolia, in which improvement could 
effected only if the Japanese side would meet the Soviet “fund, 
tal political position to end concern for the interests of peace.” 

It was especially significant to reiterate at that juncture (1940) 
that the Soviet viewpoint concerning the issue of effectigs 
normal Soviet-Japanese relations remained unchanged. The Sovie 
Union reaffirmed that its policy toward Japan would not be affected 
by changes which occurred in the international situation, through 
the eastward extension of the European war after the swift su. 
cesses of the German campaign across Belgium, Holland an 
France. As a result of these changes the tendency which Japan had 
begun to show toward readjustment of relations with the Sovie: 
Union became an urgent interest, and the Soviet Government was 
only ready to meet this interest provided that real consolidation of 
peace on its Far Eastern borders could be ensured. This meant the 
termination of direct and indirect trespassing by Japan on the ter- 
ritorial integrity and inviolability of the Soviet Union and its ally, 
Outer Mongolia. Molotov further said, in the same speech, referris 1g 
to changes in Japan’s policy: “It is apparent that the southward 
expansion of which Japanese newspapers are noisily shouting ha 
been attracting the attention of leading circles in Japan to an 
ever greater extent, particularly in view of the fact ha changes 
which have occurred in Europe cannot but have their reverberations 
in districts in which these Japanese circles are interested.” However, 
he continued, “the real political aspirations of these circles are still 
not clear in many respects,” and “this refers also to Soviet-Japanese 
relations.” 

Obviously, there were two main questions in this connection 
which the Soviet Government needed to clarify: 1) Whether the 
Japanese interest in readjustment of relations with the Soviet Union 
meant only an “armistice” or a more permanent normalization 
of Soviet-Japanese relations on a peaceful and good-neighborly 
basis; 2) What obligations Japan was about to assume in her allied 
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| soviet Relations with Japan 

relationship with Germany and Italy in the interest of her plan of 
S outhward expansion, and what effect they might have on Soviet- 
Japanese peace. However, though pointing out the need for further 
clarification, Molotov’s response to “certain indications of a desire 
© on the part of Japan to improve relations with the Soviet Union” 

was that “granted the mutual recognition of interests of the two 
| parties, insofar as both parties will understand the necessity of re- 
| moving certain obstacles on this road which have lost their impor- 
tance, such an improvement of relations between Japan and the 
F Soviet Union is feasible.”® 
' About ten months after this statement the Soviet-Japanese neu- 
F trality agreement was concluded. Prior to this the Soviet Govern- 
ment on two important occasions reemphasized its position in the 
negotiations which were going on by indicating that only an agree- 
ment dealing solely with Soviet-Japanese relations and not affecting 
either the Soviet policy of neutrality in the present war or aid 
to China would be acceptable. The first occasion was the conclu- 
sion of the tripartite alliance between Germany, Italy and Japan 
concerning the “new order” in Europe and East Asia, which was a 
threat to deter any new Powers from joining in either the war in 
Europe or that in the Far East, but with the reservation that the 
new alliance was not to affect the existing relations between any 
of the three Axis countries and the Soviet Union. As later disclosed 
by the Moscow Pravda, the Soviet Government rejected an offer 
from the three Axis Powers to join them in a four power pact. 
When the tripartite alliance was concluded, the official comment on 
it in the Soviet press was that the clause concerning the relations 
of each individual Axis Power and the Soviet Union was noted by 
the Soviet Government as a pledge to respect the position of neu- 
trality which the Soviet Union maintained. In view of Japan’s desire 
to readjust her relations with the Soviet Union, and perhaps also in 
view of the speculation that Japan might use the renewal of her 
close relationship with the Axis Powers under the tripartite pact to 
put pressure on the Soviet Union, the Soviet attitude indicated that 
an improvement of Soviet-Japanese relations could in fact only be 

°V.M. Molotov, Foreign Policy of the Sovict Union (in Russian), Moscow, 1940, 
pp. 12-13. 
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arrived at independently of the tripartite pact and irresy 
Japanese commitments under it. 

The second occasion on which the Soviet Union made ¢] 
conditions under which an improvement of Soviet-Japanese rels. 
tions would be possible was the recognition of the Wang Chips. 
wei “government” by Japan and the conclusion of the “basic tres? 


Car the 


through its Ambassador in Tokyo gave the following reply to the 
notification of this event by the Japanese Foreign Ministry: 


The Soviet Government takes note of the declaration of the Japanes 
Government that clause three in the agreement concluded between 
Japan and Wang Ching-wei [concerning joint Wang Ching-wei-Jam. 
nese anti-Communist actions in China and “joint defenses” under the 
Japanese military in Chinese regions adjacent to the Soviet Union] js 
in no way directed against the U.S.S.R. and will have no influence in 
[Japan’s] desire to regulate her relations with the U.S.S.R. 

In its turn the Soviet Government considers it necessary to state that 
the policy of the Soviet Union with regard to China remains un. 
changed.® 


The character of Soviet policy with regard to China had been 
formulated as follows by Molotov when he addressed the Soviet 
Supreme Council on May 31, 1939: 


You are acquainted with Stalin’s statement regarding the Soviet 
Union’s support for nations which have become victims of aggression 
and are fighting for national independence. We are constantly carrying 
out this policy in practice.” 


This was a clear statement that support for China’s fight for 
national independence is a fixed policy of the Soviet Union, and 
part of a general policy of peaceful, close and friendly relations with 
neighboring countries. In its larger aspect this policy applies, in the 
Far East, to both China and Japan; but not at the expense of con- 
tinuing support to the. Chinese people in their fight for liberation 
and independence. Thus the Soviet Union in 1937, with the cessa- 
tion of civil war in China and reestablishment of the national United 


5 Press report released by Tass. 
7 Press report released by Tass. 
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Soviet Relations with Japan 

Front on the eve of the Chinese war of resistance, resumed the 
assistance which it had given to the Chinese national struggle and 
the United Front when Sun Yat-sen appealed for it in 1923. Inci- 


F dentally, it was only in 1937, after the reestablishment of the national 


United Front, that the Chinese Government was free to conclude 


even a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union, although a draft 
! for the conclusion of such a good-neighborly treaty had been trans- 


mitted to the Chinese Government by Litvinov in 1933. Molotov 


reaffirmed the parallel between support of China’s struggle for inde- 
| yendence and good-neighborly relations between China and the 


Soviet Union when he stated before the Soviet Supreme Council on 
August 1, 1940: “As regards Soviet relations with the great nation 
of China which is waging a struggle for its existence, they have 


preserved their good neighborly and friendly character, following 
198 


y suMMaRIZING the Soviet struggle for peace with Japan on its 
Far Eastern borders the recently concluded Soviet-Japanese neu- 
trality agreement may be a turning point terminating a decade 


F of crisis and threat of war and beginning normal neigh- 


borly and friendly relations. It is a victory for Soviet foreign policy, 
inasmuch as the Soviet principle of “ending concern for the inter- 
ests of peace” between the two countries, ensuring their respective 
territorial integrity and inviolability, and guaranteeing mutual neu- 
trality in case of involvement in war is the basis of the agreement. 
It is a defeat both for anti-Soviet military adventurers in Japan and 
to any speculative policy, in other countries, of profiting from 
Soviet-Japanese hostility. But it is not a defeat for the Japanese 
people; quite to the contrary, it is a great achievement in the 
interests of peace between two neighboring Far Eastern coun- 
tries. Finally, the fact that this achievement is not the result 
of “appeasement” at the expense of China, which the Soviet Union 
continues to support, is of great significance for the successful con- 
tinuation of China’s struggle and the task of establishing real 
peace among all Far Eastern nations. 


* Molotov, Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union, p. 14. 
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Because it has consolidated peace on the Soviet Far Eastern fr . 
tiers and ended an acute war danger between two great Powers in 
the Far East the Soviet-Japanese neutrality agreement is alo ; 
reminder to all nations in the Pacific or interested in the Pacific th; 
no important questions of international relations in this region “a 
be settled without the active participation of the Soviet Union, The 
agreement has therefore made the voice of the Soviet Union ial 
in the West as well as in the East. ) 
It may be recalled that as early as 1921, when the Americay 
Government convened the Washington Conference, the Sovie 
Government in a note sent by Chicherin, then Foreign Commissar 
protested against Soviet exclusion from this Conference, pointing 
out that Soviet Russia as a country with territory in the Far Fay 
and on the Pacific coast, bordering on both China and Japan, had 
undeniable interests in the Far East and the right to participate ina 
conference on Far Eastern affairs. The note protested “against 
any intention of any Power whatsoever to adopt decisions touching 
the Pacific without consulting Russia,” and declared that Soviet 
Russia would not recognize “any decision taken by the above men. 
tioned Conference.” 
It may be further recalled that in 1924, when Soviet Russia con- 
cluded an agreement with the Chinese Government for the resump. 


} 


tion of diplomatic relations, the American Government protested 
to China on the ground that by this agreement a Russian sphere 
of influence contrary to the decisions of the Washington Confer- 
ence might be established. As early as 1920 the American State 
Department negotiated with other interested Powers with a view 
to arranging for concerted opposition to Chinese acceptance of the 
Soviet offer for resumption of relations between the two neighbor 
ing countries. The American Minister in Peking, Mr. Schurmaa, 
called the Soviet Ambassador Karahan, who concluded the agree- 
ment of 1924 with the Chinese Government, a “dangerous and 


mischievous adviser” to the Chinese.!® 


® Quoted from A. W. Griswold, Far Eastern Policy of the United States, 1939, 


p. 297. 
10F, L. Schuman, American Policy Toward Russia since 1917. New York, 1925, 


PP. 241-44. 
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Soviet Relations with Japan 
The balance of power in the Far East which the Washington 


| Conference aimed to establish was to ensure the interests and 
i colonial possessions of the United States, Great Britain and France 
in East Asia and the Pacific vis-a-vis the menace of Japanese ex- 
} pansion. But at the same time its aim was also to form a united 
bloc of the interested Powers, including Japan, against any Soviet 
influence on Far Eastern developments, especially in the form of 
friendly relations between China and the Soviet Union and Soviet 
F aid to the Chinese in their struggle against imperialist domination. 
Parallel with that aim was the endeavor, in which Great Britain 
F was especially active, to divert Japanese expansion in the direction 
' of the Soviet Union across Chinese territory in the north, and so 
"to buy Japan off from the spheres of interest and colonies in the 
F southern regions of the Far East. It was this attitude which gave 
F Jupan the assurance that aggression against Chinese territory bor- 
; dering on Soviet Russia, especially if combined with menaces to- 
' ward the Russians, would meet with no opposition from Great 
Britain or France and no intervention by the United States. Japan 


was accordingly certain that the Nine-Power Treaty, obligating 


"its signatories to respect the territorial integrity and independence 
| of China, would not be applied in such cases. It followed that the 


best way for Japan to outmaneuver the Washington treaties and 


' to upset the balance of power in the Far East as established by the 


Washington Conference was by encroachment in Manchuria and 


' North China. 


When Japan put this policy into force with the occupation of 


' Manchuria in 1931, followed by aggression in Inner Mongolia and 
- North China and the present war of general invasion in China, the 


sritish policy of diverting Japanese continental expansion in 


_ the direction of the Soviet Union evolved into an Anglo-American 


policy of non-intervention and “neutrality” in the war between 


Japan and China. The stand taken by the Soviet Union in this 
; situation had three aspects or phases: 1) It concluded a non-aggres- 


sion pact with China and consistently supported the Chinese in 
defending themselves and struggling for independence, with cred- 
its, goods and armaments; 2) It steadfastly maintained and de- 
fended the peace along its Far Eastern borders with both Japan and 
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Japan’s puppet state in Manchuria; 3) It denounced the Anglo 
French-American policy of “neutrality” and non-interventiog jp, 
tended, as Stalin described it in his Report to the Communist Pars 
Congress in 1939, “not to hinder Japan from embroiling herself j, 
a war with China, or, better still, with the Soviet Union,” jn th 
hope of exhausting them so as to be able, when they had becom: 
weak enough, “to dictate conditions to the enfeebled belligerenss 
In the same speech Stalin argued: 


It is characteristic that before Japan invaded North China al} th 
influential French and British newspapers shouted about China’s wei, 
ness and her inability to offer resistance, and declared that Japan wi: 
her army could subjugate China in two or three months. Then ¢ 
European and American politicians began to watch and wait. And the, 
when Japan started military operations, they let her have Shanghai, the 
vital center of foreign capital in China; they let her have Canton, ; 
center of Britain’s monopoly influence in South China; they let her have 
Hainan, and they allowed her to surround Hongkong. Does not this 
look very much like encouraging the aggressor? It is as though the 
were saying: “Embroil yourself deeper in war; then we shall see.” 


In taking this stand the Soviet Union defended itself agains 
any maneuver to utilize the Sino-Japanese war and China's weak. 
ness in order to turn the war against the Soviet Union, both in the 
name of “anti-Communist” alliances and for the purpose of ex- 
hausting Japan and the Soviet Union as well as the Chinese. At 
the same time the Soviet aim was to work constructively to estab- 
lish real peace in the Far East by supporting the Chinese nation in 
acquiring strength through political unity and consistent Soviet 
aid, and simultaneously improving Soviet-Japanese relations on 2 
peaceful and neighborly basis. From the Soviet point of view friend 
ship with China and aid to China’s struggle for independence and 
freedom do not preclude relations of peace and friendship with 
the Japanese nation. On the contrary, the stand taken by the Soviet 
Union allows for the awakening and emancipation of all Asiatic 
peoples, which Lenin once described as: 


117, Stalin, Report on the Work of the Central Committee to the 18th Congress 0 
the C.P.S.U., Moscow, 1939, Pp. 14. 
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: Fast (Japan, India, China), i.e., those hundreds of millions of humanity 
B who comprise the greater part of the population of the world and who, 
until now, have by their historical inactivity and historical slumber 
caused stagnation and decay in many of the foremost states of Eu- 


Prope. « 


| soviet Relations with Japan 


the awakening of new people and classes to life and battle in the 


12 


The conclusion of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality agreement, in 


' hort, marked a major turn in the Far Eastern crisis as a whole. 
| While consolidating the peace and position of the Soviet Union in 


the East, it emphasized the fact that general peace in the Far East 
was possible only if the Chinese were independent and free. By 


the same token the agreement was a serious defeat for the equivo- 
cal Anglo-American policy of non-intervention in the Sino-Japanese 
' war, and another proof that such a policy brings results quite dif- 
‘ferent from those presumably expected. The toleration which 


allowed Japan to swallow Manchuria and parts of Inner Mongolia 


F and North China failed to encourage Japan to wage war on the 
" Soviet Union. But it did encourage Japan to reach out for other 


parts of China. Japanese imperialism is now reaching out beyond 
China for the spheres of colonial possessions of the non-intervention 


' Powers in the south. 


0’ tHE three factors which have grown to be so important in the 
Far Eastern situation—the Japanese challenge to the inter- 


' ests and colonies of Britain, France and the United States; the 


Chinese revolution for independence and freedom; and the power- 


' ful position of the Soviet Union—Great Britain, France and the 
' United States have in practice reckoned only with the first. The 
_ two others they have either treated with hostility or attempted to 


utilize for their own aims and interests. They have given frequent 


proof of how ready they are to befriend Japanese imperialism rather 
» than recognize the full import of the Chinese fight for independ- 


ence and assist it to victory. They have in the past persistently sought 
to isolate or victimize the Soviet Union rather than admit its ex- 
istence as an inherent and permanent factor in the Far Eastern 


* Quoted from L. G. Sfarov’s Marx and the East, New York, 1934, p. 18. 
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situation as a whole. Perhaps the final and most Important lesson 
of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality agreement is that Persistence jp 
such policies is neither realistic nor helpful to their own interest 


The increasing urgencies of the Far Eastern situation may vet brine 
home the lesson by force. 


Shanghai, May 1941 
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THIRD CONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES? 


S. P. Vak, Jr. 


, is a shadow of Japan everywhere you turn your eyes 
in the Philippines. Stories of Japanese fishing depredations, for in- 
stance, are almost a daily routine in the papers. When you hear 
Philippine independence discussed, Japan and her imperial con- 
quests are mentioned in the same breath. The fact is that Japan’s 
adventures in Manchuria and China have sent chills down the 
spines of nationalist Filipinos. Every bombing spree of the Japanese 
armies of invasion in China has produced fear in their well-mean- 
ing hearts. The progress of the “China incident” is keenly watched 
by everyone and is daily affecting the prospects of Philippine in- 
dependence. 

For it is being made apparent in the most realistic fashion that 
such a political freedom—soon to be realized—may yet expose the 
Philippines as ripe for spoliation by a powerful militaristic neigh- 
bor. This is no mere chimera or idle preoccupation; it is born of 
facts which are tell-tale evidence of a Japanese plan of conquest of 
the entire Asiatic Continent including all the rich island tributaries 
along the coastline. Japan has methodically followed a very logical 
course of action. The seizure of Hainan Island at the gateway to 
French Indo-China gave Japan tactical control of the French and 
British sea-lane to the East Indies. The seizure of the Spratley 
Islands has tactically brought Japan near to a complete encircle- 
ment of the Philippines. The Spratley Islands are barely 200 miles 
west of the Palawan group. (It is of interest to cite in this connec- 
tion a farseeing move on the part of Hon. Elpidio Quirino, who 
as Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine Government memo- 
alized the State Department at Washington in 1937 for a formal 
declaration of claims to the Spratleys for national defense purposes. 
Unhappily, the State Department did not see fit to act on the ques- 
ton. The islands apparently had no official owners, though geo- 
graphically the Philippines should have been their rightful claimant.) 
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The Philippines lie directly on the path of Japanese expansion ¢ 
the south. This places them within the orbit which Japan assign, 
to her Imperial Navy. The strategic importance of Netherlay: 
India lies in the rich store of oil and other raw materials which 
Japan needs for her vast program of imperialistic conquests, 7 
imperative, therefore, that Japan’s path to her goal must be dex». 
of any possible obstacle. The first obstacle, for the present, js “i 
Philippines under American sovereignty. To cope with this hp 

technique is one of economic penetration, taking full ady antag 

the strategic hold she already has in the Philippines on rich ; 

cultural lands, extensive forest wealth, valuable mineral ores, »: 
abundant catches of fish. Peaceful penetration long ago gave ti: 


Japanese an intimate knowledge of the sea and the arch hipelag 
from the Batanes Islands to Sulu. 

In round figures the census of 1918 gave the Philippines a tox! 
population of 10,000,000 in an area a little less than that of th 
Japanese islands. The census of 1939 showed an increase to 16,000, 
As a basis for a market, these figures are not to be lightly ign 
They have encouraged the Japanese to take all steps possible : 


secure a rich share of Island trade. 

The Philippines-Japan trade for the past 10 years has average 
32 million pesos, including average imports into the Philip 
of 23 million pesos annually. The figures indicate that, ‘a rring 
drastic measures, Japan could considerably increase her expor 
trade to the Islands. Japanese industrialists employ every possible 
device to flood the market with cheap imitations of popular Ame: 
ican articles. In 1937, for instance, Japan sold 32 million pesos 
worth of commodities in spite of the high tariff barrier, reaching 
as high as 65 per cent ad valorem on some articles. This was eas 
Japan’s banner year, when she supplied 16, million pesos’ wort! 
of cotton and silk goods alone. The world trade slump from 192 
to 1934 affected Japan’s trade with the Philippines, but she rallied 
faster than any other country trading with the Islands. Size for 
size, there is no country in the world that consumes as muti 
“made in Japan” goods as the Philippines. Besides cotton and sik 
textiles, Japan sells porcelain kitchen and table wares, glassware, 
metal wares, chemicals, drugs, pharmaceutical preparations, canned 
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dairy products, toys, machinery and parts, electrical appli- 
and a thousand and one other articles. 
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© Her war in China cut down Japan’s export trade to the Philip- 
F pines in 1939 by 21 per cent. Concentration on war production forced 


q Japan's export industries to slow down. The increasing insufficiency 
P of her gold reserves and the increasing obstacles to the acquisition 
F of important supplies in oil, iron, etc., have also contributed to a 
deteriorated trade outlook. But these conditions in Japan were not 
B the principal cause of the unfavorable trend in her export trade to 
F the Philippines which began in 1938. It was rather the Filipino and 

local Chinese resentment and refusal to patronize Japanese estab- 
| lishments or handle Japanese goods that struck a telling if not fatal 
‘blow to this trade. Japanese aggression in China spurred the 


Filipinos to resort to the peaceful but effective weapon of the 


| boycott. 


or all Japanese activities in the Philippines are so vulnerable, 
N however. To offset customs barriers, Japanese industrialists 
have already established in the Philippines manufacturing enter- 
prises for the production of goods now in great demand locally and 
for export to Hawaii and the mainland of the United States. Be- 
sides industrial and commercial enterprises in which aliens can 
- engage without restrictions, the Japanese have extended their ac- 
tivities to the exploitation of the natural resources of the Islands 
which are supposed to be reserved mainly for Filipino citizens. 
The law requiring that 60 per cent of the capital stock of corpora- 
tions engaged in the exploitation of natural resources should belong 
to Filipino or American citizens does not really mean a thing, be- 
cause Filipinos in business and society have been used as dummies 
_ of Japanese finance capital. Americans also have lent their services 
| to this form of economic penetration. Heavy Japanese investments, 
_ therefore, have gone into breweries, soft drinks, dairies, home fur- 
nishings, pottery, rubber shoes and other rubber products, cotton 
textiles, bicycle manufacturing, desiccated oil, confectioneries, etc. 
Among the most notable companies are the Balintawak Beer Brew- 
| ery, National Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company, Oriental 
Industrial Company (Kinkwa Meriyasu), O’Racca Confectionery 
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Company, Sea Foods Corporation and Mori Bicycle Company. 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Sumitomo interests and even the Ip. 


Al 


more or less permanent nature amount to slightly less than 
million pesos. Japanese capital in agricultural ventures, a large 


of it put up by financiers residing in Japan, reaches as high « 


million pesos. 


ne 
ine 


Mperia! 
family itself are also heavily represented in various commerg:! 
and industrial investments in the Islands. Japanese investments 
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Chinese merchants control about 75 per cent of the retail try). 


throughout the Islands. They are, therefore, the most important di 


tributors. The Mukden “incident” in 1931 and the Japanese | 


bom- 


bardment of Shanghai following it caused Chinese merchant; in 


the Philippines to retaliate by boycotting Japanese goods. Thi 
tion backfired somewhat, for it forced the Japanese trader 


of population. Today, Rizal Avenue and Echague, Tabora, He 


5 C 


6 + 


and Bustillos streets in Manila have become Japanese trading 
centers. The Japanese have also acquired valuable real estate prop. 
erties in what used to be the wealthy Manila residential distrias 


of Quiapo and San Miguel. Besides the large number of stores in 


Manila there are hundreds scattered throughout the country, 


nar. 
Val 
if 


ticularly in Baguio, Iloilo, Cebu, Bacolod, Davao, Aparri, Legaspi 


Zamboanga, etc. 


Japanese liaison agents have even penetrated Government trade 


agencies like the Consumers’ Cooperative League of the P! 


uilip- 


pines, organized by the Bureau of Commerce, where Japanese in- 
terests subtly installed their own man in the person of a labor 


leader. The Japanese have likewise captured the Pera-Pera (penny. 


penny) stores as their distributing agencies. This is a chain of smal 


stores handled by Filipino retailers whose main object is to v 
control of retail trade from the Chinese. The strategem in 


wrest 


1 
this 


combination against an alleged enemy is obvious. The task of 


organizing and consolidating these stores was entrusted to a 
pino, a nominal incorporator of the O’Racca Confectionery ( 
pany and, therefore, an agent of Japanese interests. 

But the present struggle of the Chinese people against Jap: 
aggression has completely united all Chinese elements in the PI 
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‘nes. The result is a more telling refusal to handle Japanese goods 


on a more organized basis, which incidentally favors the distri- 
bution of American and Filipino-made goods. Foreign importing 
houses, like one old Swiss firm, had to resort to deception by erasing 


Jabels and inscriptions in order to pass on their Japanese-made 
goods to consumers. 


pan, fighting tooth and nail for markets, has resorted to all 
i» of weapons. She has unscrupulously copied patents and 
designs which are purportedly American in origin. Peculiarly 
Filipino textiles of the Ilocos and Visayas regions, copied on Japanese 
looms, sell for less than the originals because of the advantages 
obtained in organization, technology and cheaper cost of labor. But 
the worst of all practices is the rampant smuggling carried on by 
“fishing” vessels and numerous other marauding craft of Japanese 
registry, plying from Formosa to Jolo in disregard of international 
treaties. Inspectors of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and agents of the Bureau of Customs have time and again 
discovered islets along the coastline of Palawan and elsewhere filled 
with contraband goods from Japan. It is almost a daily routine for 
papers to carry news of “fishing vessels,” “whaling fleets” and 
“cargo boats” alleged to be “driven off their course by storms” and 
“forced to seek shelter” or to obtain “food supplies.” 

The close proximity of the Philippines to Japan and the abun- 
dance of essential raw materials in the Philippines have contributed 
materially to the increasing investment of Japanese capital. From 
the Philippines Japan buys iron, manganese, copper and other ores 
and scrap; timber, leaf tobacco, molasses, copra, abaca, and other 
items, It is estimated that the Philippines, if properly geared, can 
supply about 10 to 15 per cent of Japan’s basic needs. Japan con- 
sumes about 20 per cent of the entire output of abaca fiber; and 
she takes about three and a half million pesos’ worth of timber a 
year, equivalent to 44 per cent of the yearly timber export. She 
buys about 80 per cent of the base metal production and normally 
gets the entire output of iron, manganese’ and copper ores. Chrome 


* Since the latter part of 1939, however, the United States has been getting most of 
the manganese. 
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ores, however, go to the United States, although Japan is begi 
to buy some. Some of these materials are now affected by li 
but not by embargo. 

Japanese capital has invested heavily in iron and manganese 
properties. Although the very nature of these transactions must 
necessarily be illicit because of legal prohibitions, Japanese inves. 
ments in mining today have reached over five million pesos, No 
amount of denial can disprove the fact that Japanese _ has 
made possible the continued operation of no less than ten minins 
companies which are given “royalties” on production units, 

In addition to firms organized locally and financed largely wit} 
Japanese money, there are big mining interests represented by 
Mitsubishi Mining Company, Pacific Mining Company and To 
Metal Refining Company. There are also agents of big mi 
firms in Japan such as the Nippon Mining Company. A ‘i 
corporation backed by the Ishihara millions of Kobe, which w: 
organized in the Philippines in 1937 to engage mainly in mining 
includes many prominent Filipinos. 

A large portion of Japan’s supply of timber for construction, 


INNing 


ICense, 


paper making, fuel, and rayon manufacture is imported from 
the Philippines. Japanese investment in timber is roughly estimated 
by Government officials at five million pesos, but it is likely th: 


transactions in lumbering as there have been in eee: mining 
and fishing, in order to evade the anti-alien restrictions. Members 
of the National Assembly, Government officials and their relatives 
are involved in numerous subleases of forest concessions to the 
Japanese. 

The Tagum Trading Company owned by Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
has, among the Japanese firms in the Philippines, the biggest in- 
vestment in lumbering. It operates the biggest sawmill in Min- 
danao and had at one time 67,000 hectares of forest concessions in 
Davao province alone. Other concessions of Tagum Trading are 
located in Zamboanga, Cotabato and Agusan provinces, besides 
those acquired by Filipinos for the company in violation of law. 

Scattered along the Pacific coast of Luzon are Japanese lumber 
companies and logging operations. Assemblyman Felipe Buen- 
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Third Conquest of the Philippines? 
camino’s Dingalan Lumber Company, holding extensive forest 
concessions, is actually operated by a Japanese, H. Mayama. The 


Philippine Lumber Exportation Company, Ltd. of Kobe operates 
; , sawmill in Tayabas, besides other sawmills and concessions nomi- 
F nally owned by Filipinos in other parts of the country. The Amer- 
) icon owners of the Sumagui Timber Company sold the business 
Ptoa Japanese by the name of Y. Imamura. The Mitsui Shokai of 
Aparri operates the North Luzon Red Lumber Company, or- 


; ganized by Filipinos. 


Yoshizo Furukawa, next to the Mitsui interests, has the biggest 


investment in lumber among the Japanese in the Philippines. With 
the Filipino owner of a large department store he organized the 
! Gulf Lumber Company, and he is also interested in the Tibungko, 

valued at half a million pesos, and the Monteverde Lumber Com- 


pany, another Filipino firm. Another Japanese-Filipino lumber cor- 


| poration is the Mindoro Timber Company, organized by the 


Philippine furniture king, Gonzalo Puyat, with his sons and two 
Japanese businessmen, H. Horita and M. Ichikawa. 


. no Philippine industry have the Japanese a bigger control than 
in fishing. Statistics are inadequate and misleading because of 
rampant illegal activities, but the most conservative estimates of 
government officials are that 75 per cent of the fish reaching the 
public markets are caught either by Japanese fishermen or by boats 
owned by Japanese. There is extreme difficulty in ascertaining 
the amount of Japanese capital involved in the fishing industry in 
the Philippines but it is no less than four million pesos. According 
to the Division of Fisheries of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the value of equipment alone for catching fish, consist- 
ing of boats displacing not less than three tons, engines, nets and 
lines, is approximately one and a half million pesos. More than go 
per cent of the fishing boats are Japanese-owned although it is 
often hard to prove that a fishing vessel nominally registered by 
a Filipino is not actually owned. 

No amount of legislation has been able to put a stop to the illicit 
trafic in fishing. The protection given to Japanese and Filipino 
Violators of existing laws has, on the contrary, made the efforts of 
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the Government appear ridiculous. To the people it js proof \ 
corrupt law enforcement. Every one of the eleven corpora, 
organized to exploit the fish resources of the country is Se ¥ 
with Japanese capital although in most cases the participation « 
the aliens appears to be that of a small minority. The first | 
step toward gradually wresting the fishing industry from Japane 
monopoly was the enactment of Act 4003 prohibiting the granting 
of new licenses to alien fishermen who were not actually 
in Philippine waters on or before December 5, 1932. Amendmen: 
to the law have been enacted by the National Assembly, the mo 
important of which is Commonwealth Act 471. These have been 
supplemented by Commonwealth Acts 108 and 421, common 
known as the anti-dummy law. Yet despite these measures, not ; 
single violator has ever been convicted under them in the cours 
Two cases were brought to court only to be dropped later. 

Irregularities in the fishing industry have not been limited y 
the ownership of fishing launches, equipment, and capital. Gov. 
ernment officials have tolerated the illegal exercise of fishing r 
Assemblymen and prominent lawyers have intervened in the grant- 
ing of licenses while bribe money has been collected for falsifying 
papers. The worst phase of these illegal practices is the presence 
of large numbers of Japanese subjects in the Islands in localities 


have no permits or licenses also abound in the territorial waters 
of the Philippines. According to a report made last year by officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, it was revealed that in Palawan 
province alone there are no less than 2,000 Japanese fishermen in 
numerous “fishing stations.” Not only are they without licenses 
but they entered the country illegally. These poachers are a menace 
to the peace and tranquillity of the people. Their favorite dumping 
grounds are among the small islands of the Palawan group where 
thousands of Japanese have been found to have entered the Philip 
pines without proper’ papers. 

It is rather intriguing that there has been opposition among 
some assemblymen and even in the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce to legislation designed to put the control of the 
industry in the hands of Filipinos and to safeguard the Philippine 
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Third Conquest of the Philippines? 
E against possible dangers arising from the large alien fishing fleets. 
| The reckless use of explosives by the Japanese, leading to the de- 


letion of the fish resources, is also a reason for vigilance on the 


B part of the state. 


‘| i ie many-sided Davao problem is a real threat to the political 


stability of the Philippines. Here 18,000 Japanese subjects are 


> concentrated in an area in which they have control of the industrial, 
i agricultural, commercial and political life of the people. The real 
© estate holdings consist of the best agricultural lands of the province 
" of Davao, producing almost 4o per cent of the hemp output of the 
" Islands. The total Japanese stake in abaca and coconut plantations 
" alone is no less than 50 million pesos. Mitsui, one of Japan’s ruling 


houses, has big landholdings here besides its lumber trading activ- 
ities. The Japanese colonization of Davao started during the first 
decade of American rule. Kyozaburo S. Ohta led a small group 
of his countrymen to Davao and organized abaca plantations, 
among which the Ohta Development Company has been the most 
prosperous. As practically no restrictions had been imposed on 
alien acquisition of lands or the organizing of corporations to ex- 
ploit the country’s natural resources, nearly 100 such corporations 
were formed before the end of 1919 when the Public Land Act was 
passed by the Philippine Legislature. 

Next in importance to the Ohta is the Furukawa Plantation 
Company, the most modern agricultural venture engaged in abaca, 
coconut and ramie cultivation. Ohta and Furukawa between them 
hold about 15,000 hectares of the best agriculturai lands of the 
region. At one time Ohta had under its control over 40,000 hec- 
tares as revealed in a report made by Government officials after 
a thorough investigation. Another Japanese firm worth mentioning 
is the Davao Commercial Company which runs the Piso Coconut 
and Cattle Ranch Company, an ice plant and an aerated water 
factory. All these three—Ohta Development Company, Furukawa 
Plantation and the Davao Commercial—are backed up by capitalists 
residing in Japan. 

Davao’s danger as a powder keg in Philippine-Japan relation- 
ship was demonstrated when the local government made represen- 
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tations to the Philippine authorities, an act which embok lened ¢ the 
Japanese to “squat” on the land. President Quezon himself, ; 
few days after he took the oath of office in November 1935, stopped 
all proceedings and saved the situation from becoming an “incideny 
in which Tokyo might have made a move to use her forces ag | 
the Islands. While the temporary action on the Davao land an 
lem appears to have averted bloodshed, it placed the Governmen: 
in the position of a man holding an empty bag. Almost 200 jlleo, 
lease and sales applications stand cancelled in the books bu: the 
Japanese occupants refused to vacate lands approximating to ap 
area of 33,000 hectares. In the meantime, the Government canno: 
collect the customary rentals and installments while the Japanese 
occupants continue to profit from their holdings. 

Intensive propaganda and espionage activities of the Japanese 
in the Philippines, directed by the Tokyo Foreign Office and Army 
Intelligence Service, are unmistakable signs of an impending mil 
tary action southward. Starting with the appearance of Japanese 
peddlers on the highways after the end of the Russo-Japanese War, 
the efforts of the Japanese to gather information about the country 
have been intensified from year to year. Japanese fishing vessels 
swarm around Philippine waters and photographers are in business 
by the hundreds. Japanese carpenters found their way into the 
employ of the United States Army and Navy, but early in 1938 
the authorities secretly ordered the dismissal of all such carpenters. 

Perhaps there is not much to spy on in the Philippines as far as 
military secrets are concerned, but every bit of information tend- 
ing to make army and naval operations easier would be valuable 
to the Japanese Army Intelligence Service. When 15 bombers of 
the United States Navy arrived in Manila in August 1939, a 
Japanese wanted to get a close-up picture of the air squadron at 
its base in Cavite but his attempt was frustrated. On November 
21, 1939, a Japanese member of the crew of the Asakasan Maru 
was arrested in Iloilo for taking pictures of Fort San Pedro and the 
surrounding military reservation. A Japanese army officer, posing 
as a fisherman but without the necessary papers, was taken into 
custody by Government authorities in Samar about midyear of 
1939. On his person was his own photograph in military uniform. 
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Third Conquest of the Philippines? 


The Government authorities have since lost track of him. A Ger- 


ad been shadowed in Davao because of his suspicious move- 
ments but was soon lost from the vigilance of the Army. 

Watched for suspicious activities are labor leaders, politicians, 
publishers, editors, chemists, dancers, businessmen, army officers, 


lawyers and even writers, who for financial considerations have of- 
fered their services to do Japanese propaganda and even espionage 


work. There are semi-secret societies whose real functions are to 


furnish data on the movements of army and navy officers. Mem- 


bers of associations which are professedly nationalistic get subsidies 
from seemingly innocent sources, like advertisements and subscrip- 


F tions for papers and magazines. These organizations actually oper- 
ate for a spy ring whose leaders and members move around the 
country most of the time and make trips to Japan, Manchukuo 
F and other places on fantastic pretexts. 


Arms have actually been caught smuggled by the Japanese into 


the Islands. Explosives have been stored in uninhabited islands and 
' secluded places. Groups of “students” from a school for spies in 


Shanghai come to the Islands from time to time. There are two 


_ radio stations operated secretly by Japanese. Japanese plantations 


and grazing lands are so laid out that they facilitate military opera- 
tions. The construction of Japanese industrial plants arouses specu- 


lation as to their possible usefulness if the Islands should be in- 


vaded. Of what importance are Polillo, Palawan, Pujada Bay in 


| Mindanao from the military and naval standpoint? Finally, there 


are Japanese fishing vessels displacing as much as 50 tons and 
capable of doing 12 to 16 knots an hour. Could they carry depth 
bombs and be used for naval purposes in time of war? They could. 

These are possibilities that give the Filipinos cause for thought. 
Linked with the espionage work of Axis aliens are the native fifth 
column activities. Certain elements of the population are suscep- 


; tible to the temptation of money. In addition, there is an opportunist 


group in influential circles which is ready to defend Japanese 


| institutions and to advocate strong political, commercial and cul- 


tural ties between the Philippines and Japan. Japanese espionage 

does not consist merely in spying out military secrets, but in ac- 

cumulating data on industries, people, and political and social 
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stress. Proofs are numerous that Japanese disguised as styden. Je | 
A : é tu q too 1é 
tourists, newspapermen, commercial agents, merchant seamen, ; 
tographers and attachés of the diplomatic and consular corps | 


been entering the Islands as Trojan horses. , 


bardr 


F” four centuries the Filipinos have borne the yoke of subjectiog 
first under Spain and then under the United States. They bi 
suffered from political oppression and economic slavery ‘is , 
awaiting the approach of independence with much anticipat 4 
But freedom that is real and lasting must be safeguarded from the 
menace of an imperialistic country like Japan, which is now the 
only serious threat to Philippine integrity. 

Formosa is only 78 miles from the northernmost island of } 
Philippines. To the west lies Hainan and to the southwest : 
Spratleys. East of Mindanao, some 15 hours by boat, are the Japanese 
Mandated Islands, fortified in violation of the mandate dea 
The Truk group has a deep lagoon which serves as a naval "i — 
while Ponape has six excellent harbors. Saipan, with an area of wd 
only about 80 square miles, has 16,000 Japanese, while the smal 
island of Tinian has 6,000. Yap, the tiny dot east of northern 
Mindanao, has 500 Japanese while Palau has 3,000. Scattered in 
the rest of the mandated territory are about 2,000 more. Besides 
occasional maneuvers, the Imperial Navy and merchant m 
in an unending procession around the Philippines, oftentimes pro- 
ceeding to the Mandated Islands via Davao. Palau, the seat of the 
Japanese governor-general, has a seaplane base only two and a ha! 
hours’ flight from the excellent harbor of Pujada Bay in Mindanw. 

In the face of these facts, the Philippines national defense force: 
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I 
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appear hardly larger than necessary to take part in the flag cere 
mony when the change of masters takes place. The Philippine 
Army has 10,000 troops armed with antiquated 1902 rifles and 
very limited artillery, plus 5,000 constabulary officers and men 
trained for police work. The United States land forces” are none 


2 United States land and other forces have been greatly increased in recent months, 
though actual figures are unknown. On July 26 it was announced that the Phil; 
pine army had been incorporated into the United States forces. The new unit was 
to be known as the “United States Army Forces in the Far East,” with Genera 


Douglas A. MacArthur in command. 
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4 too large to check a Japanese advance aided by naval action, bom- 
bardment from the air and the demoralizing activities of spies and 
F mutineers. Military experts believe that under existing conditions 
the Islands would fall into Japanese hands during the first round 
of war between United States and Japan. 
It is not a Filipino trait to surrender to the enemy without a 
fight. But a distorted concept of freedom, based upon the material 
security of a small minority, has colored the true perspective of 
future historical events. Thus Filipino and American businessmen 
have continued to sell iron, manganese and even military supplies 
that enable Japan to carry on her wars of aggression; though a licens- 
ing system has recently been instituted. They seem not to care 
whether such war materials may some day be dropped upon the inno- 
cent women and children of the Philippines in the form of bombs 
and bullets. Many Filipinos pay lip service to Japanese “culture and 
progress.” This is in effect a form of collusion in the establish- 
ment of the “new order” in East Asia, jeopardizing the gains made 
in democracy and accepting instead the idea of an authoritarian 


rule. 


Thus the Philippines is groomed to fit into the southward scheme 
of the Empire of the Rising Sun. The peaceful economic penetra- 
tion and the propaganda and espionage activities of the Japanese; 
the virtual encirclement of the archipelago by islands under the 
control of Japan; the existence of a potential “Fifth Column” 
within, and economic unpreparedness for military defense all point 
to the grave menace of a Third Conquest. 


Manila, 1940 


JAPANESE EMIGRATION AND JAPAys 
“POPULATION PRESSURE’ 


F. A. Race 


A rEviEW of large-scale Japanese emigration in recent year: 
is appropriate to the present time, when the rulers of Japan hoe 
turned to violent aggression as the primary method for solving 
the demographic and economic problems of their country. Did th 
failure of peaceful migration make Japanese military ‘expan ~ 
inevitable? Is it justifiable to assume that the solution of Japan’ 
problems is limited to these two alternatives? What other solutions 
are conceivable? Was Japan’s emigration policy of the last half cep. 
tury no more than a skillfully disguised forerunner of the total 
tarian imperialism of today? Is the growth and density of the 
Japanese population so unique or exceptional as to justify Japan in 
policies which other countries consider unjustifiable? To present 
such a series of questions does not mean that complete or satis. 
factory answers can be promptly given; but the questions them. 
selves indicate the framework within which this study of Japanex 
population and migration has been made. 

The latest Japanese census was taken on October 1, 1938. The 
final results are not yet available, but estimates based on this census 
put the total population of Japan proper at 72.2 million, including 
36.2 million male and 36 million female." These figures may be 
compared with those of the census of October 1, 1935, which gave 
for the 147,593 square miles of Japan proper a total population of 
69.2 million, including 34.7 million male and 34.5 female, and 2 
density of 469 per square mile. The 1935 figures for the whole 
Japanese Empire, including Korea, Formosa, Karafuto (Southern 
Sakhalin), and Kwantung Leased Territory at the tip of Man 
churia, and the Mandated Islands give 260,644 square miles, with 
a total of 97.7 million inhabitants and a density of 375 per square 
mile. The density figures for Japan proper and the Japanese En- 


1 Statesman’s Year Book, London, 1940, p. 1094. 
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Japanese Emigration and Japan’s “Population Pressure” 
ire may be compared with the following: Belgium, 712 per square 
mile; Netherlands, 686.5; Great Britain, 505. Japan, with a figure 
of 469, ranks after all these but ahead of Germany’s 1937 figure of 
44r (including the Saar), and Italy’s 359.” 

There exists a whole literature on the meaning and implications 
of absolute and relative population figures. The International Stud- 


jes Conference recently devoted a valuable monograph to a sum- 


mary and evaluation of these arguments, focused on the current 


| political theories of “have” and “have not” nations which are sup- 


posed to justify scientifically the acquisition of territory by aggres- 


F ion. The most popular way of indicating population pressure, it 


is pointed out, is to cite statistics of simple density per square mile 


‘or per square mile of arable land. Science, however, “has long 
| demonstrated the vagueness of this concept of simple or arithmetical 


density,” although the concept is still frequently used to demon- 
strate “overpopulation” or “underpopulation.”* It is further pointed 


F out that “it is clear that the figure representing the size of the 
| population means nothing in itself. Ten men will find it more diffi- 
cult to live on 10 square kilometers of desert than 100 men on 100 


acres of fertile land.” The actual economic structure of a country 
and the actual changes of its population should accordingly be 
closely studied before accepting the oversimplified argument that 
a high population density justifies expansionism and aggression by 
any and every means. 

The details of Japanese demography reveal that there is unde- 


¢ niably enough population to cause “pressure”; but the degree of 
| “pressure” is frequently overstated. Generally speaking, moreover, 
» the trends of Japanese population growth and change do not differ 
| notably from similar changes in most European nations. In a little 


more than a century, from 1721 to 1828, the population of Japan 


| increased only from 26 million to 27.2 million. Really rapid popula- 


tion growth only began after Japan opened its doors to modern 
commerce and industry. In 1872, the total population (for Japan 
proper) was 32 million; in 1879, 35.7; in 1894, 41.8; in 1904, 47.2; 


2 Ibid. 
°F. C. Wright, in “Population and Peace,” Vol. II of Peaceful Change, published 


by the International Studies Conference, Paris, 1939. 
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iN I9I0, 50.9; in 1920, 57.9; in 1930, 66.8; and in 1928 it Was e, 
mated at 72.2 million. This is a rapid increase, but by no iethen 
excessively rapid rate if compared with the European nations a] 
ing the period of industrialization—with the possible exceptio, 
France—or the United States. Density increased as the populat 
grew. In 1879 the density was 96.2 per square kilometer; jp 
112.4; iN I9IO, 127; in 1920, 149.2; in 1930, 174.9; and in 1924, 
In the same period, however, the Japanese Empire, by co naues, 
lease or mandate, rounded out its territory by more ee» 110, 
square miles. It should be noted that the Japanese figures are r¢ 
markably complete, because even before the beginning of a regy\,; 
census family registers were kept. In other Asiatic countries the 
population may have increased at the same rate as in Japan, bur 
lacking statistical facilities the increases can only be inferred, Fo; 
recent years, the following Japanese figures are fundamental: 


JapaNgsg PoputaTion Cuances® 


Marriages Births Deaths Excess of Bir 
2,121,000 I, 195,000 
2,043,000 1,243,000 
2,196,000 I, 167,000 
2,101,000 1,230,000 
2,180,000 1,207,000 0 
1,928, 321 1,259,805 666,512 


These figures establish a definitely high birth rate of 30.61 per 
thousand (1937), and a high excess of 16.9 per thousand of births 
over deaths. In evaluating these figures there are several consider. 
tions that should be kept in mind. In 1938, the total number of 
Japanese living abroad was 1,376,000. This means that the carefully 
fostered emigration of two generations had not succeeded in settling 
in foreign countries as many people as were being added to the 
population of Japan by the excess of births over deaths in roughly 
a year and a half. Moreover, conservative appraisal of the demo- 
graphic situation in Japan reveals a broad similarity with the 
demography of European nations which the Japanese allege to be 
degenerate. In terms of population, Japan is to be classed with the 
countries in Eastern Europe where the birth rate has recently begua 


~ 4 Wright, op. cit., p. 107. 
5 Statesman’s Year Book, London, 1940, p. 1094. 
8 Japan Year Book, 1940, Tokyo, estimates the excess of births in 1939 at 653,100 
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Preduce the death rate—and where, as in Japan, there is a partial 
“but by no means uniform or universal industrialization. As the 
F death rate is not very high, it cannot fall far or fast, though it is 
© declining. In Japan and in Eastern Europe the reproductive age 
: group is unusually large. This favors a high birth rate; but as 


: Japanese Emigration and Japan's “Population Pressure” 
: { “ 


ecline and where medical and sanitary progress has begun to 


c 


women begin to marry later and to limit their families both the 
rate of increase and the net increase per year will decline. “It has 
been estimated that by about 1950 the reproductive group [in Japan] 
will cease to increase relatively to other age groups whereas the 


"fertility will probably continue to decline. Under these circum- 


stances the annual number of births will fall well below two mil- 
lion and the population will cease to grow before it reaches 100 
million and will perhaps never approach this figure.”* Yet Mr. 
Shunzo Yoshishaka told the International Studies Conference at 
Paris in 1937 that contraceptive practices are not likely to spread 


in Japan because of “the conception of home life and the manner 


in which houses are built.” 

From the trend indicated by all these figures one may deduce 
that population pressure in Japan probably does not exceed the 
pressure in a number of nations which are not as active as Japan 
in either emigration or conquest and attempted conquest. We may 
also infer that if there is any real overpopulation in Japan it has 
probably already passed its peak and is tending to decline, though 
slowly as yet. Similar views have been recently voiced by several 
authors who put even more emphasis on the incidence of de- 
clining Japanese population pressure. “The population is return- 
ing to the stability characteristic of the pre-Meiji period and rapidly 
approaches retrogression, if such retrogression has not already 
begun.”” The same writer goes even as far as speaking of “Japan’s 
Population Problem Reversed”’® where he points out that since 
1939 no population figures are published—very likely in order to 
hide unfavorable trends such as war-losses, high general civilian 


"A. M. Carr Saunders, World Population, Oxford, 1936, p. 269. 

® Peaceful Change, Vol. Il, Proceedings of the Tenth International Studies Confer- 
ence, Paris, 1938, p. 410. 

* Kurt Bloch, “Whither Japan?”, Social Research, New York, May 1941. 

"° Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 29, 1941. 
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mortality rates, especially infantile, and a considerable tol] of i " 
culosis. Another not quite so recent but extremely careful stud b 
a Japanese expert, Ryoichi Ishii,’? summarizes his ey 
the issue involved as follows (p. 251) : 


v by 
aluations op 


Statistical evidence shows that since the post-war period the trends of 
the refined birth and death rates have been downward. At no time hays 
these rates in Japan reached the high level they attained in Wisi 
nations. In spite of the declining refined birth rate, the Japanese x 
lation is steadily increasing. Two factors, considered individually and 
in combination, are contributive to this imminent increase, namely, the 
general diminution of the death rate and the changing composition of 
the nation’s population. Without exception, all studies undertaken by 
experts in this field point to the fact that by 1960 the population of 
Japan will reach somewhere between 80 and go million, 


yy 
py 


In an earlier passage Ishii elaborates (p. 250) on the changed demo. 
graphic composition: 


One of the outstanding features of the present trend of Japanese 
population is the predominance of minor age groups. This, implying a 
large proportion of future potential mothers, is of great significance in 
the compilation of the future population figures. Another feature is the 
dual movement of industrialization and urbanization. The urbanization, 
by affecting the marriage, birth, and other demographic rates, produces 
a counterbalancing force to the above-noted age factor. 


It may be, of course, that owing to the war in China some of 
these cautious remarks should be revised, such as those on declining 
death rates. Generally, Ishii’s book lacks any nationalistic bias. 

For all practical purposes the future of Japanese population 
changes and migrations depends on the outcome of the present 
Japanese war on China and on the political and economic system 
which will prevail in Japan after the war. If the present grave and 
costly imperialistic adventure ends with enough territorial gain to 
enable Japan to dispose adequately of its actual or alleged surplus 
population in China proper, Manchukuo, or other conquered or 
dominated areas in Asia, the solution may be comparatively simple. 
It is equally likely, however, that even for a victorious Japan th 


11 Ryoichi Ishii, Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan, London, 1937 
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Japanese Emigration and Japan’s “Population Pressure 


jution would not be simple. Even a victorious Japan would be 
quite likely to remain a nation in arms with a strongly controlled 
economy emphasizing armament production and perhaps barter 
rade. A Japan of this kind would probably discontinue the emi- 
gration policy of the past, because garrisons would be needed 
more than colonists in the conquered territories. 

Nor will free countries welcome, after this war, the large scale 
immigration of “dynamic” minorities like the Japanese. Even 
Brazil, which in the past generation received more Japanese settlers 
than any other country, has already begun to change its attitude. 
In 1938 Brazil raised its immigration quotas for most of the Euro- 
oean countries and all the American nations, but not for Japan. 


uort of successful Japanese conquests abroad, which are less and 
§ less probable, we must return to a study of the pattern of popu- 
lation and economy in Japan itself. The flat statement that a country 
is “overpopulated” should never be made until the economic con- 
dition of that country has been properly examined. It should be 
remembered that there are several countries with a population 
denser than that of Japan which have engaged in neither the 
Japanese type of “promoted” emigration nor the Japanese kind of 
attempted conquest. In this respect an able report of the League of 
Nations Economic Committee deserves quotation: “Demographic 
experts distinguish between absolute and relative overpopulation. 
By the first is meant the condition of a territory in which the in- 
habitants, under the existing systems of production and distribution, 
and in the existing state of technical progress .are unable by any 
kind of economic activity to secure the minimum conditions which 
are indispensable to physical life. According to the experts absolute 
overpopulation exists only in a few parts of the world (China, 
India). For the world as a whole there does not appear to be any 
conceivable possibility of absolute overpopulation. On the other 
hand, relative overpopulation has always existed in certain regions, 
including parts of Europe. The characteristic feature of relative 
overpopulation is the inability or great difficulty for the inhabitants 
of certain regions to reach the average standard of living found 
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elsewhere.”” It is significant that in this authoritative Survey Japa 


is not listed among the “absolutely” overpopulated countries, Pe, 


haps it may even be suspected that the experts chose t 


nn 


in such a way as to convey the impression that the ‘ ‘population 
pressure” argument of the aggressor nations lacks force, At , os 
rate, the technical terms chosen by the League committee exac 
fit the Japanese economic pattern. 

_ Two recent publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations fi 


iV 


from technical backwardness, tie ‘minute lla, of the 
land,” a heavy proportion of tenants, with only three fifths of th. 
arable land cultivated by peasant owners. Tenants are excessively 
exploited, with rents for rice fields running as high as 60 per ce: 
of the crops, paid in kind. A study of Japanese agrarian econom 
reveals obvious reasons for the feverish endeavor of Japan to pro. 
mote the emigration of farmers in the past and for the frantic 
attempts at conquest in the present, using Japanese farmers con. 
scripted as soldiers. Japanese emigrants always included 
proportion of farmers and the close connection between the neces. 
sity of migration and the economic crisis in rural Japan is eas 
to understand. “The atomized, minute scale cultivation is quit: 
inadequate to give a net income sufficient to eke out even a bare 
subsistence, so the women folk must engage in some form of 
domestic industry while the men seek part time employment a 
coolies working on roads, railway construction and the like. 1 
section of the stagnant population which was not afforded the pro- 
tection of the family system was forced to seek its livelihood in the 
cities.”28 

Japanese industry is of relatively recent development. Launched 
in the beginning with government support and subsidy, it con 
tinues to be closely supervised by the state. War industries and 
their sub-industries are stressed. The lighter industries are notable 


for very small factory units and for extraordinarily low wages. 0! 


12 “Preliminary Observations . . . on Demographic Problems,” quoted in F. C 
Wright, Peaceful Change, Vol. II, “Population and Peace,” 1939, p. 68. 

18 This and the previous direct quotation in this paragraph are from E. H. Norman 
Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State, New York, 1940, especially p. 157. 
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Japanese Emigration and Japan's “Population Pressure” 
al industrial labor force, 32 per cent is engaged in textiles 
and doting. In these industries domestic and female labor at low 
wages are the rule. Statistics for 1930 show that half of the workers 
employed in manufacturing (with the exception of the building 
industry) were employed in units which used less than five work- 
ers, and 70 per cent in units with less than 50 workers. The daugh- 
ters of farmers who used to find work in silk reeling mills, often 
in the neighborhood of their homes, were obliged to seek employ- 
ment in cotton, rayon, and woolen mills, and the large amount of 
labor seeking employment forced down the wages in these trades."* 
In considering the social pattern of Japanese industry one of the 
conclusions that is forced upon us is this: the low wage level of 
the workers—although quite recently it has been raised somewhat— 
prevents the development of a market within the nation. The peas- 
ants and the industrial workers, who together form the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population, have no substantial purchasing 
power. Japanese industry is therefore obliged to seek an outlet for 
its products abroad, offering them at extremely low dumping prices 
made possible by low labor costs. While insufficient rural income 
drives so many peasants to the cities that industrial wages can be 
kept low, not all of the available labor can be employed even at the 
lowest wages. Hence there was, in recent years, until the demand 
for man-power in the armies in China, a permanent “pool” of the 
rural unemployed who could not find employment in the cities 
and were accordingly at the disposal of emigration agencies. It is 
plain that this “emigration surplus” cannot be described simply as 
“overpopulation.” It can only be accounted for by the stagnation of 
the economy and society of Japan, preventing a rise in the standard 
of living and the development of an internal market. As against 
the commonly but uncritically held view that Japan can only sur- 
mount its internal difficulties by either emigration or conquest, 
one may cite the opinion of G. C. Allen, who on p. 115 of his book 
already quoted, offers the suygestion that Japan can overcome her 


the tot 


} internal handicaps “in the long run” by concentrating her efforts 


anew “on a development of those export industries in which her 


NG. C. Allen, Japanese Industry: Its Recent Development and Present Condition, 
New York, 1940, especially pp. 11 and 26. 
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comparative advantages are greatest and so provide for the we 
of the standard of life of her rapidly multiplying people,” 

With these general considerations in mind one may turn to cor 
of the particular aspects of Japanese experience in emigration, | 
1934 J. F. Normano made an important study of J: panese emia 
tion to Brazil.’® Since that time the movement of Japanese t 
Brazil, the country which once received the largest number ¢ 
Japanese immigrants, has slowed down, Brazil having introduces 
restrictive legislation in 1938. The place of Brazil in large-s::) 
Japanese migration has been taken by Manchuria, where the estab 
lishment of the Japanese puppet régime of Manchukuo has mad: 
it possible to step up the rate of Japanese colonization, though sy: 
cess is far from spectacular. The scale of Japanese migration i 
indicated by figures published in 1934 by the Tokyo Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, showing a total emigration of 709,828 in 1928 and 
1,058,328 in 1934. The principal migration movements in this period 
are worth showing in more detail: 


ney 
alle 


JAPANESE ResiDENTS IN THREE PRINCIPAL IMMIGRATION CouNTRIES, 1928-1934'! 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
103,720 108,532 112,137 112,000 135,000 182,000 2 
76,482 103,166 116,502 119,740 132,699 157,476 
16,979 18,401 20,535 20,650 21,141 21,281 21,127 


In addition to these figures, the Japanese Department of Foreign 


showed a total of 1,220,117 Japanese and 884,602 Koreans living 
abroad. The largest concentration was in Manchuria, with 376.0%, 
followed by Brazil with 193,057 and Hawaii with 152,199. For lack 
of space, only the first two of these countries will be dealt with here. 

In the last 10 years, since the invasion of Manchuria, the Japanese 
Government has urged and supported the migration of Japanese to 
Manchuria; but although Tokyo boasts that the number of Japanese 
there has trebled, the numbers fall far short of the ambitious plans 
drawn up. Ogishamé, on p. 647 of his article already cited, admit 
that the difficulties of Japanese colonists in Manchuria are not 


15 “Japanese Emigration to Brazil,” by J. F. Normano, Pacific Affairs, March 1934 
16 See “Japanese Emigration,” by Toku Ogishama, International Labor Review 
Nov. 1936, pp. 618-651. 
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only climatic. They have also to compete with the low standard 
of living of the Manchurian Chinese, which makes it difficult to 
plan and establish higher living standards for the Japanese settlers. 
FA special administrative system was set up to cope with these diffi- 
culties, and Ogishama, writing in 1936, thought that the future 
offered “great possibilities.” 

By May 1938 the Japanese Overseas Ministry was announcing 
F that it planned the emigration of 1.5 million Japanese to Manchukuo 
over a span of 20 years, and shortly afterward an official spokesman 
raised this estimate to no less than 5 million Japanese to be settled 
‘in Manchuria in 20 years. This announcement predicted that in 
| 20 years the population of Manchukuo would increase from 30 to 
50 million and that Japan would be able to transfer 10 per cent of 
F her population to Manchuria."” 

Could such a massive transfer of population be carried out, it 
would certainly alter the whole population pattern and problem 
of Japan; but migration in such vast numbers would necessarily 
"have to be carried out by settling Japanese actually on the land. 
This would entirely change the character of previous Japanese mi- 
| gration to Manchuria, for the 1934 figures reveal that of 234,868 
: Japanese then residing in Manchuria, not more than 1,528 were 
| farmers, while 10,848 were in public administration, 11,885 were 
employed as railway staff, and 14,563 were salaried employes.’® 

Nevertheless, these Manchurian figures do not prove any con- 
| genital “inaptitude of the Japanese for mass migration”;’® for the 
outstanding successes of the Japanese as farming colonists in Brazil 
| prove the contrary. Much more important, in Manchuria, is the 
argument of Korean and Chinese competition. In recent years 
' $00,000 Koreans have settled in Manchuria, as well as “innumerable 
peasants and coolies from Shantung and Hopei in China proper.” 
Ogishama, in the article already cited, attributes the continued 
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ans J influx of Chinese into Manchuria under Japanese rule to the “secur- 
mits J ity” provided by Japan; but this merely glosses over the fact that 
not ge 


See Wright, Peaceful Change, Vol. Il, p. 272, as already cited under note 12 
above. 

** Ogishama, op. cit., p. 649. 

* L'expansion coloniale italienne: Para-colonisation nippone de 1’Asie orientale, 
1938, quoted on p. 272 of Peaceful Change. 
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recent Chinese migrants to Manchuria are mainly people who hare 
been left desperate and starving by the chaotic conditions created by 
the Japanese invasion of North China. Japan is therefore actuslh 
following two policies in Manchuria. One is to admit and m, 
use of Chinese immigrants who are forced by their poverty anj 
desperation to consent to any “cheap labor” policies imy 
them by the Japanese. The other is to subsidize and foster, for 
Japanese colonists, a standard of living actually higher than that of Ie experie 
rural Japan. It is obviously doubtful whether two such incom. grants 
patible policies can be simultaneously carried out in one country, fi Jpane 
Subject always to this reservation, Japanese plans for colonization Ie the i¢ 
in Manchuria are ambitious and are based on an attempt to combine Ime prises i 
wide foreign experience in colonization with Japanese inclinations me ment i 
and tradition.”® The Japanese Department of Overseas Affair 
planned to settle 100,000 families in Manchuria between 1937 and je 20 UMP 
1941, beginning with 6,000 in 1937 and working up to 30,000 in J CS 
1941. These were all to be agricultural colonists. In addition, there [MB PUPS 
was to be a second classification of independent workers and a third J in De 
classification of forestry workers, to be recruited by the South Man. 1 mill 
churia Railway Company. There was also to be a fourth classifica. to enla 
tion of juveniles and apprentices. Agricultural colonists were to be 
granted 10 cho (24.5 acres) per family, in addition to grassland and 
pasture and a money grant of 1,000 yen over and above traveling origin 
expenses. Those classified as independent workers were also to now ¢ 


| make 


dosed On 


tween 


receive land allotments, traveling expenses and a money grant of ne 
500 yen. Forestry workers were to receive a money grant of 2 pioym 
yen. The Manchuria Emigration Association and the Manchuria legal | 
Development Company were empowered to grant further facilities settler 
to all colonists. The “juvenile” classification was to include 30,9 distin 
young men aged from 16 to 19, to be selected by the prefectural Ther 
authorities in Japan in cooperation with the Manchuria Emigr- origin 


: ee ; : 1 
tion Association and the Japanese Federation of Young Men’s Asso- . 


ciations. After two months of training in Japan they were to receive 7 
three years of training at five centers in Manchuria, before being whicl 


finally settled on the land. This part of the colonization program is Manc 

soihahialinebodacaciitii area 
20 For the following details, see International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor 

Information, issues of Nov. 29, 1937, p. 307, and Aug. 29, 1938, p. 259. 
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Japanese Emigration and Japan's “Population Pressure” 
the most clearly military and fascist in intention, being organized 
under the “leader principle.” 

Japanese experience in Brazil is reflected in the provision of a 
month of training in Japan and a year of training and supervision 
in Manchuria, even for families of agricultural settlers. Heads of 
families are advised to go first to Manchuria, sending for their 


families only after one year. This recommendation recalls the 
experience of France, where more than two million foreign immi- 


grants were employed very successfully between 1920 and 1930. 
Japanese agricultural colonization in Manchuria is to be based on 
the individual settler, but with a provision for cooperative enter- 
prises in the future. Thus responsibility for farming and manage- 
ment is placed on the heads of families, but mutual assistance be- 
tween related and friendly families is allowed for. Kurt Bloch (in 


Bon unpublished book on Manchukuo, kindly put at my disposition) 


offers some highly revealing details on these projects: “For this 
purpose the Manchuria Colonization Company had been founded 
in December 1935 with a capital of 15 million yen. It acquired 
1 million hectares of land. In 1937 the Governments resolved 
to enlarge the project with a view to settling not less than one mil- 
lion Japanese households within 20 years. The capital of the Colo- 
nization Company was increased to 50 million yen. What was 
originally a blueprint for placing surplus Japanese population has 
now turned out to form the backbone of Manchukuo’s agricultural 
policy.” The vast dimensions of the project necessarily imply em- 
ployment of Chinese labor. But that “would tend to establish a 
legal base for the social distinction between the subsidized Japanese 
settler-employer and the Chinese laborer, making racial and class 
distinction synonymous and intensifying racial and class conflict.” 
Therefore “attempts are now being made to improve upon the 
original scheme . . . through the substitution of mechanical power. 
..+ Within the framework of the Twenty-Year Settlement Plan 
anew Three Year Plan for 1939-41 has now been developed under 
which of the total area allotted for Japanese settlement in North 
Manchuria, 220,000 hectares of land shall be set apart, half of the 
area to be turned into fields, half partly into reserve fields, partly 
into pastures. This aggregate is to be worked from 55 cultivation 
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centers, with a total of 150 tractors to be imported from Japan. [B  Ku 
America. The idea of mechanized ‘collective’ agriculture has alreat E ment 
become .. . attractive... .” “The .. . scheme has now been C harsh 
verted into a scheme of labor saving, . . . with labor shortages j “The 
Japan and Manchukuo. .. . Their principal aim, it seemed { ¥ 
while, was not so much to attract Japanese settlers as to set fia 
agricultural labor in Manchuria, such labor to be diverted to idiieas 
of construction and industrial development.” 

It appears from recent publications that so far these yast Dro. incre 
grams have failed to materialize. Failure is due to various reason J in 19 
Some observers go so far as to assume that the basic conditions fo, churi 
planning these long-range emigration schedules, including the ¢. num 
istence of a substantial surplus population in the main Japanes incre 
Islands, have vanished. John R. Stewart?! reviews the sinnasi Q Dair 
from the viewpoint of state-controlled Japanese war-economy. “, ,. 


has e 
nese 
rectec 
only 


1937 


from the strategic angle. Instead of revising Chinese immigration be ¢ 
and settlement they clung to the conception of settling and develop. mor 
ing the unused land of North Manchuria by means of Japanes F and 
colonization and large scale farming. The dream of a band of sel. emp 


Manchuria authorities continued to view the problem primarily such 


sufficient Japanese settlements across Manchuria as a_ bulwark nest 
against Soviet Russia could not be dispelled. However, after 9 years, the 
there were at the end of 1940 only 120,000 Japanese on the land in JR sett 
Manchukuo, of whom half were free or collective settlers, the ba. JB Int 
ance being youth or labor service volunteers.” This figure compares per’ 
with an average immigration of 510,000 Chinese in the five-year sett 
period 1926-1930. Yet the Japanese régime restricts Chinese imm- JB exp 
gration to seasonal‘employment and reserves new land for Japanese JB the 
colonists. This unsound principle explains why there has been no JB ing 
expansion of cultivated areas since the occupation began, despite JB chu 
efforts directed toward its development. wit 
When evaluating these results we have to bear in mind thx JJ oth 
Manchukuo (32.86 million inhabitants in 1934) comprises three JR sor 
different parts: Manchuria proper, the Kwantung Leased Tern- 
tory and—since 1937—the district of the South Manchurian Railway ink 
with about half a million inhabitants. zz 
21 Far Eastern Survey, April, 1941. " 
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© Kurt Bloch (in his forthcoming Economic and Political Develop- 
F ment of Manchukuo, to be published in 1941) passes an even 
P harsher judgment on the colonization experiment in Manchuria. 
" The restriction of Chinese and Korean agricultural immigration 
" has evidently been motivated largely by the plan to facilitate Japa- 
* nese immigration .. . [which] . . . thus far has mainly been di- 
- rected toward the growing cities of the country. In December 1937 
~ only 418,000 Japanese resided in Manchukuo. Their number had 
increased to 498,000 in October 1938. (This compares with 376,000 
in 1936 and 243,000 in 1934, but includes since 1937 the South Man- 
churia Railway Zone.). . . . On the other hand by June, 1938 the 
number of Japanese residents, not including, of course, the vastly 
increased occupation army ...in Manchurian cities—excluding 
Dairen—had reached 361,104, #.e. nearly go per cent of the December, 
1937 total and about 72.59 per cent of the October 1936 total... 
such an exclusive concentration . . . in the cities . . . could scarcely 
be desirable from the viewpoint .. . of ‘racial harmony,’ in the 
more or less hostile relationship between the tax-paying country 
and the tax-receiving city. ... Therefore, in recent years, much 
emphasis has been placed upon the agricultural settlement of Japa- 
nese farmers.” After reviewing these programs the writer sums up 
the real achievements reached so far: “From 1932 to 1937 five 
settlements were established in Sankiang and Pinkiang provinces.” 
In these, “2,367 farming households with a total population of 6,092 
persons were settled on April 30, 1938. . . . So far as the volume of 
settlements is concerned, the effort has evidently not come up to 
expectations.” The South Manchuria Railway has likewise joined 
these efforts by setting aside land for “self-protective” villages, “‘favor- 
ing as settlers retired army officers and men whose service in Man- 
churia has expired.” In April 1938 there were 23 of such villages 
with 424 households and 1,285 persons. The author also mentions 
other, smaller colonization experiments sponsored by private per- 
sons or philanthropic institutions. As to the latest—1937-41—project, 
Bloch evaluates the temporary results as follows: “As a result of the 
inherent difficulties of the scheme as well as of the Sino-Japanese 
war, this program was not followed. By the end of 1938, 51 colonies 
with 8,000 households are said to have been established. .. . The 
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1939 program was set considerably lower than the original 
ule. Instead of a total of roughly 45,000 Japanese agricultyra| J 
tlers .. . the 1939 goal was no more than 16,000. Even this ms 
however, does not seem to have been reached... . In view «: 
these disappointing results, a new plan was evolved in 1929, |; ; . 
sists of sending youthful immigrants .. . to training camps . 
Manchukuo. . . . In 1938, 17,429 boys were sent At the en 
of 1939, 29,154 boy volunteers were encamped in Manchuria, 
As to the finance of the scheme . . . the actual gross outlay for s:. 
tling one million Japanese households in Manchuria would . , , by 
scarcely less than two and a half billion yen. . . . In 1929, mor 
over, it became evident that the original estimates . . . 
suffice, in view of the inflationary rise in the prices of construction 
materials. . . . These figures show that the cost of Japanese se 
ment . . . has played a significant part in the scheme of inflationary 
government finance adopted by Manchukuo.” This resulted in ; 
rise of prices which the Government, in 1939 and 1940, was trying 
curb. Thus the livelihood not only of the Chinese, but also of the 
Japanese settlers was affected unfavorably. 


- THE meantime, Japanese migration to such countries as Braz! 
has also virtually ceased. After the closing of the United States 
to Japanese immigrants in 1924 Peru and Brazil became the major 
outlets for Japanese migration. The movement to Peru proved more 
or less a failure, with the settlement of only about 20,000 people, 
but for a long time Brazil was regarded as the great hope of 
Japanese colonization abroad. The rush began in 1924 and by the 
time restrictions were imposed in 1938 about 193,000 Japanese were 
already settled there. Official relations between the iain and 
Brazilian authorities were extremely friendly. The Tokyo admin 
tration did its utmost to comply with the requirements of Rio ¢ d 
Janeiro and the authorities of the State of Sd0 Paolo, where most 
of the Japanese colonjsts were settled. Pains were taken to provide 
exactly the type of settler needed in Brazil. Japan furnished genuine 
farmers and farm workers, at a time when the Brazilian recruiters 
in Europe were constantly hampered by having urban emigrants 
passed off on them as farmers. The Japanese were also able to send 
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entire families, including at least three or four individuals of work- 
ing age—a most important point, because the pioneer colonist is 
usually unable to manage alone the work that has to be done and 
without the cash capital for hiring labor. However, the Japanese 
were almost unique in providing a certain amount of capital for 
their settlers in Brazil; and they even went to the length of forbid- 
ding the remittance of savings to Japan. They also advised their 
colonists to refrain from political activities and to acquire Brazilian 
customs and habits. In this they differed from the German policy 
of encouraging a highly personal nationalism in the colonies of 
German settlers in the three southern states of Brazil. Although 
there have more recently been complaints that the Japanese have 
not actually become assimilated as Brazilians, even in language, 
the record of the Japanese in Brazil is on the whole extremely good 
and proves that when there is good will and a sense of cooperation 
on both sides it is quite possible to move people from a crowded 
country to one that is underpopulated with benefits for all concerned. 

Brazilian statements verify the excellent record of the Japanese. 
The former Brazilian representative on the staff of the International 
Labor Office states that “the lesson taught by the experience of the 
Japanese” shows the importance of the careful selection of settlers. 
Out of a total of 6,065 families sent to Sao Paolo by the Kaigai 
Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha or Japanese Overseas Enterprise Joint 
Stock Company from 1931 to 1933, nearly one third were immedi- 
ately placed in the company’s own settlement while the remainder 
found paid employment on plantations. “The general prosperity of 
the settlement founded by this company shows ... an excellent 
system [of recruiting] when applied in a social instead of a com- 
mercial spirit.” The Japanese method of selection provided 98 per 
cent of agricultural colonists, as compared with 81.4 per cent for the 
Spanish and 50 per cent for the Italians and Portuguese. The Japa- 
nese “are sent to special schools to acquire a rudimentary knowledge 
of the Portuguese language and of agrarian and economic conditions 
in Brazil . . . for the settlements in So Paolo agricultural experts 
Were trained in an institute set up in Brazil itself.” Japanese settlings 
in the Amazonas region were supervised by specially trained men, 
and “the great measure of success achieved above all by the Japa- 
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nese is due to the fact that ... they had ample funds.” This y,:,. 
makes a distinction between the Japanese settlement companies ar 


other private settlement companies which “merely aimed at cary, 
ing through a profitable business transaction.”*” 

By a decree of May 4, 1938, Brazil put an end to this Period ¢} 
successful Japanese colonization.** This decree imposed  strice; 
immigration regulations, simplified procedure, and abolished 1. 
system of chamada or “invitation cards.” Technically it was equi. 
alent to adopting the United States system of quota. Immigram 
of any nationality in any one year may now not exceed 2 per cent of 
the number of that nationality admitted to Brazil in the 50 yeus 
from 1884 to 1933. If the quota arrived at by this method amouns 
to less than 3,000, the Federal Council on Immigration and Sei. 
ment may raise the quota to that amount. In point of fact, only Italy 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany have quotas of more than 3, 
Under each national quota, 80 per cent of those admitted must x 
agriculturists. The Brazilian regulations are more elastic than thos 
of the United States in allowing the unused quota of one nationali 
to be transferred to another, or reserved, up to a time limit of 3 
years. This, however, applies only to farmers and farm workers 
and to countries which have bilateral migration treaties with Brazil 
Brazilian states, private enterprises, or individuals, may by permis. 
sion of the Federal Council on Immigration and Settlement bring 
in foreign agricultural workers. Settlements already in operation 
must prove legal ownership of their land and comply with the 
regulations for the protection of settlers. Aliens are strictly super. 
vised. They must register with the local police within 30 days, and 
for the first four years of residence in Brazil must register again 
whenever they change domicile, trade, or employment. Other regu- 
lations restrict and supervise the employment of aliens. In general 
the new colonization policy aims to prevent “the formation of alien 

22See “Settlement in Brazil,” by Dr. Paula Lopez, International Labor Review 
Feb. 1936. Both this article and that by Ogishama already cited formed part of t! 
comprehensive preparation for the International Conference of experts on the finan 
ing of settlement and colonization. The example set by Japan in Brazil was sing! 
out for praise in a report on “International Technical and Financial Cooperation 10 
Migration with a View to Settlement.” Studies and Reports of the International Labor 


Office, Series 0, No. 7, Geneva, 193. 
23 Diario, Rio de Janeiro, May 6, 1938. 
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groups within the country which could be assimilated only 
h difficulty.” No settlement may contain more than 25 per cent 
of aliens of any one nationality, and at least 30 per cent of every 
settlement must be Brazilian. The immigration council may grant 
exceptions to this last requirement; when this is done, preference 
is to be given to Portuguese. In settlement of colonists and in 
agrarian districts generally, elementary education must be given in 
Portuguese and all teachers must be Brazilians by birth. The teach- 
ing of foreign languages to children under 14 is forbidden. 

A later decree, No. 639 of August 20, 1938, limited the total amount 
immigration to 79,000.7* Within this total the Japanese were allotted 
a quota of 2,850. Special rules were provided for group immigra- 
tion. Private persons wishing to introduce groups of colonists must 
have a capital of at least 5,000 conto (U.S. $220,000) and must reg- 
ister with the Department of Land and Settlement the details of the 
kinds of crops they intend to grow and the conditions of work. As 
a minimum requirement, there must be enough land, free of any 
encumbrances, for at least 50 families. No new settlement may 
publish books or pamphlets in foreign languages unless authorized 
by the Ministry of Justice, which will in each case see to it “that 
aliens are prevented from being too much attached to their own 
language and their national customs.” Under a still later decree of 
March 18, 1939, Portuguese are exempted from the quota, and the 
settlement of new colonists within 150 kilometers from the frontier 
of Brazil is rigidly restricted.” 

There is little information on the exact effect of these regulations 
on Japanese immigration. It must be remembered that the regula- 
tions came into effect after the war in China and attempts at coloni- 
zation in Manchuria had drastically modified the supply both of 
Japanese capital and Japanese man-power. The available informa- 
tion is insufficient to demonstrate how severely or impartially the 
Brazilian regulations are enforced against aliens of various nation- 
alities. They may have been primarily designed to bring under 
control the German colonists in Brazil, who used to maintain over 
2,000 German schools. On the other hand, the immigration council 


*4 Industrial and Labor Information, Nov. 7, 1938, p. 192. 


*° Industrial and Labor Information, July 1939, p. 176, quoting Diario Oficial. 
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has not made use of its authority to raise the Japanese quota t 
3,000.°° The spread of war has tended to restrict the volume «; 
immigration into Brazil from most European countries, as wel] ’ 
from Asia. The statistics for 1939-40 show that in 1939 only 29/ % 
immigrants entered for permanent settlement—12,009 less tien _ 
1937, but 3,280 more than in 1938. Two thirds of all immigrants 7 
1939 were Portuguese. Japanese immigrants numbered 455 in 
1937, 2,524 in 1938; and 1,414 in 1939. The Japanese are stil] he 
only important non-European immigrants, and occupationally the 
are still 98.14 agriculturists. In the light of recent reports it seem: 


quota in the near future or will even continue in their receptive 
attitude toward further Japanese immigration.” A credible surves 
undertaken in Brazil last year based on information obtained on the 
spot by a private observer discloses that the Japanese settlers haye 
either changed their law-abiding disposition in Brazil or that they 
were never genuinely law-abiding. The last Brazilian decrees “pre. 
cipitated a sharp conflict with the Japanese in Sao Paolo. To the 
delight of the authorities the Japanese complied immediately an¢ 
quietly with all requirements. Their colonies are the most law. 
abiding group in the entire Brazilian population. But the solution 
was more superficial than real.” The Japanese demanded for th: 

children an education on a scale incredible for the Brazilians. 
Whereas Brazilian children attend school daily for three or four 
hours, the Japanese insisted on a 12-13 hour attendance. It soon 
became evident that the Japanese children after dutifully attending 
the legal institutions were secretly assembling in clandestine schools 
Despite vigorous police measures there seems to be no decrease in 
this practice. Hundreds of such schools existed in the one munic:- 
pality of Marilia (State of Sado Paolo). In nine months 38 were 
closed. In raids on clandestine institutions enormous quantities of 


the most flagrant type of subversive literature were seized. In the 
Marilia city alone 15,000 illegal books were discovered. They were 
not only written in Japanese—which is forbidden by the decree— 


26 International Labor Review, Montreal, Feb. 1941, p. 210. 

27 Robert King Hall, “Foreign Colonies in Brazil,” Inter-American Quarter) 
January 1941, pp. 1-19. 
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but contained information on Japanese armaments, bombs, gas at- 
tacks, tank traps, location of American air and naval bases, even 
probable points of battles between the Japanese and American Navy 
ground Hawaii and the Aleutian islands, adorned with joint 
displays of Japanese, German and Italian flags. Other charts proved 
the higher standard of the Japanese people as compared with the 
Brazilians. The clandestine Japanese schools where these subjects 
were taught met often between midnight and 3 or 4 a.m. in base- 
ments, abandoned warehouses and so on. The Japanese usually 
accept silently whatever the authorities mete out as punishment; 
but a month later the same teacher and the same students are likely 
to be found in another raid. Such confessions as could be obtained 
revealed that Tokyo spends about one and a half million dollars 
yearly on this type of Japanese education in Brazil. It is assumed 
that the literature is smuggled from Peru into the Brazilian State of 
Matto Grosso. 

The author after disclosing this astonishing news sums up by 
conceding that, occasionally, there has been unjust treatment by the 
Brazilians. After all, 300,000 Japanese scattered among 50 million 
Brazilians should be easily assimilated, primarily by supplying 
plenty of suitable education. Another series of reproaches of the 
anti-Japanese press refers to the alleged bad health conditions of 
the foreigners. Actually this boils down to the hereditary shortness 
of stature of the Japanese and to a certain susceptibility to trachoma. 
The Japanese have also been wrongly accused of wearing the land 
out. In fact, as the author asserts, they are using scientific methods 
of cultivation and are among the regular attendants at the official 
agricultural research institutions. They will become an asset instead 
of a threat as soon as they cease to regard themselves as “temporary” 
residents and “merge the old world culture in a strong and dynamic 
New World social structure.” 

Normano, in his article already cited, emphasizes that in 1934 the 
flow of Japanese capital to Brazil was quite as important as the flow 
of Japanese immigrants. The capital was profitably employed not 
only in plantations but in shipping companies carrying goods as 
well as colonists to Brazil and the export of Japanese plantations 
from Brazil. This emphasis on the importance of capital may be 
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exaggerated, since go per cent of the Japanese colonists are em; ployed 
as workers in coffee plantations, and apart from their training and 
traveling expenses do not represent a heavy export of capital. [t js 
true that the colonies in the State of Amazonas and one settlemen: 
in Sao Paolo represent a very respectable capital investment o{ 
several dozen million yen; but it may well be that this outlay was 
regarded in Japan as a necessity in order to win Brazilian sym- 
pathies, since Brazil needs capital and favors the investment , 
capital in opening up its immense unexploited areas. Most of the 
agricultural immigrants, of all nationalities, are practically withou 
capital. The capital investment of the German Hanseatische Koloni. 
sationsgesellschaft in 1897 and the Jewish Colonization Association 
are exceptions. Investors of British and United States capital prefer 
industrial enterprises, which are much more profitable. The con. 
ference on the financing of colonization, called by the International 
Labor Office in 1938, to which reference has already been made, 
stressed the difficulty of obtaining private capital for colonization, 
On p. 18 of its report it notes that the record of the Japanese in 
Brazil “proved conclusively that social-minded colonization may 
as well agree with sound financial management”; but as a rul: 
investors in colonization projects do not expect ever to recover 
their principal. The newly settled colonists normally expect to raise 
crops more for internal consumption in Brazil than for export. 

In any case, the export of Japanese capital has now been converted 
into an export of armies and their equipment and munitions. This 
makes it possible to summarize very concisely the complex problem 
of the export of Japanese men and Japanese money: internal condi- 
tions in Japan produce a greater yearly surplus of men than of 
money. This judgment is widely corroborated by Ishii’s views.” 
“Capitalism as it has developed in Japan . . . assumes the form of 
a general low standard of living and a consequent inefficiency along 
all lines of economic and social life . . . a re-evaluation of the social 
system, looking towards an improvement in the distribution of the 
national income, is essential in adequately attacking Japan’s populs- 
tion problem.” The surplus of men is due partly to the high birth 


28 Op. cit., p. 251 ff. 
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F empire by military conquest. 


Japanese Emigration and Japan’s “Population Pressure” 


I rate but even more to rural economic depression and the inability 


»o create an internal market for the disposal of the products of 
Japan's factories. Only the most prosperous years show an incipient 
labor shortage in Japan, partly due to the war operations in China 
and the armament boom. More men can be exported as soldiers than 


as colonists, and the equipping of armies makes it possible to com- 


bine the exports of men and money under a tightly integrated con- 
trol which is not unwelcome either to the feudal social tradition of 


Japan or to the centralization of economic and financial power 


favored by the great Japanese business combines which are closely 


associated with both the army and the navy. While the experience 
of the Japanese, especially in Brazil, shows that they make efficient 
colonists, peaceful Japanese colonization will not become a prac- 
tical question again so long as Japan seeks to obtain a vast Asiatic 


New York, June 1941 


CHINA’S PRICE PROBLE\ 


GUENTHER Srey 


— single aspect of the present Chinese price pri 
offers unusually great difficulties. 

(1) The price levels and the rates of their increase differ to ; 
great extent from one area and province to another and even be. 
tween different districts of every single province; the discrepancies 
between the price increases of different categories of commodities 
are extraordinarily large; and the statistical and fact-finding ma. 
chinery of China’s national administration is still unable to provide 
the Central Government with sufficiently quick and comprehensive 
information to allow it to form a reliable estimate of the course of 
the price revolution. 

(2) The basic causes of the rise of prices are most compley, 
remaining the object of much controversy; and it seems that no 
definite agreement has yet been reached among government lead- 
ers and experts on a valid analysis of the situation and definite con. 
clusions about the most appropriate price control measures. 

(3) The enforcement of economic policies for checking the rise 
of prices is hampered in many ways by the backwardness of China's 
economic structure and of her administrative machinery; and the 
need is gradually being felt in this connection for certain funda. 
mental reforms which, however, the Government hesitates to put 
through in time of war. 


I: The Extent and Speed of the Rise of Prices 


_ only data from which the wide local discrepancies of price 
developments can be judged to some extent are the index fig- 
ures of the selling prices of the main farm products, published with 
considerable delay by the Central Agricultural Research Institute 
of Chungking. The latest available figures apply to September 1940 
(basis: 1937 = 100), i.¢., to the time immediately preceding the 
last drastic rise of prices in most parts of the country. But they will 
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China's Price Problem 
at least provide a general impression of the greatly varying price 
Nevels of the basic agricultural products which have developed in 


different areas of Free China. 

The areas of the lowest price levels, in September 1940, were in 
particular districts of the Inner Mongolian border province of 
Ninghsia (123 per cent of pre-war); of the central province of 
| Hupei (157 per cent of pre-war); of the semi-Tibetan border 
} province of Sikong (166 per cent of pre-war); and of the central 
province of Hunan (206 per cent of pre-war). 

The areas of the highest price levels, on the other side, were in 
| districts of the southern province of Kuangtung (684 per cent of 
pre-war) ; of Ssuchuan, the present center of China’s war effort 
(786 per cent); of another district of Sikong (941 per cent); and 
of a district in the southwestern province of Yiinnan (1,298 per 
cent of pre-war). 

The greatest discrepancies within one and the same province 
occurred in the large mountainous province of Sikong (where the 
| price level of one district was 166 per cent and that of another 941 
| per cent of pre-war); in Hupei (157 per cent and 520 per cent, 
respectively); in Kuangtung (278 per cent and 684 per cent); and 
in Ssuchuan (293 per cent and 786 per cent, respectively). Even 
the least marked difference between the highest and lowest price 
levels within one province, i.¢., between 301 per cent and 427 per 
cent in the southwestern province of Kuangsi, was very considerable. 
This far-reaching disintegration of China’s economy into innu- 
merable units of widely differing price levels was primarily due 
to the direct consequences of the war: Japanese occupation of many 
of the main ports and transportation routes, of the main clearance 
centers, and of many markets of smaller individual importance 
acted on Chinese economy as though a gigantic earthquake had 
_ suddenly thrown up huge barriers between areas which had nor- 
mally been in closest economic contact. This widespread dislocation 
hampered the flow of China’s domestic and foreign trade, causing 
prices in deficiency areas to rise to varying degrees above the level 
which the extent of the inflation of the Chinese currency would 
have justified, while it kept prices in surplus areas to varying de- 
grees below that level. 
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The withdrawal into the interior of large numbers of troops and 
government officials, of industrial workers and camp Gilad 
gave rise to a much increased demand for all kinds of goods in the 
new centers of China’s war effort. In those centers, the upward 
trend of prices was further enhanced by a great deal of new sn 
struction and development work. Most of the growing volume of 
new banknotes and credits, instead of spreading fairly evenly oy | 
the whole country, stayed and revolved within those New areas 
of wartime activity and in old commercial centers like Shanghai 
creating a few major and many minor “pockets” of inflation. Lar 
parts of free as well as occupied China, on the other lbh al suf. 
fered from varying degrees of under-supply of currency and credit 
which even caused a mild deflationary depression in some of thos 


areas. 

The discrepancies between the prices of different categories and 
kinds of commodities are even greater than the local variations of 
the price levels of agricultural staple products. In this respect, com- 
prehensive data for different parts of the country are completely 


| 
unavailable. But the present scale of wholesale prices in Chengtu 


(Ssuchuan) seems to be fairly typical of the tremendous extent to 
which the pre-war relationship of the prices of different goods has 
been revolutionized in most parts of the interior of China. The fol- 
lowing figures, applying to wholesale prices obtaining in Chengtu 
(Ssuchuan) on February 4, 1941, are based upon index calculations 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry of the University of Nanking, at present 
at Chengtu (basis: January-June 1937 = 100). 

The smallest increase above the pre-war level was in the prices 
of sheepskins (1.8 fold), of several Chinese medicinal herbs (be. 
tween 2 and 3.6 fold), raw tobacco (4.2 fold) and tung oil (4.6 fold). 

The greatest increase above the pre-war level, on the other hand, 
was in the prices of iron (22.5 fold), coal (23.3 fold), newsprint 
(51.2 fold), and zinc (85.4 fold). 

Out of the 57 commodities examined in Chengtu, only 7 had 
risen less than 6 fold, and another 13 less than 10 fold, while x 
rose between 10 and 15 fold, 12 between 15 and 20 fold, and the 
remaining 5 between 30 and 85 fold. Very few commodities indeed 
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to bring to bear on the domestic and foreign trade in various goods 


and on their smuggling through the Japanese lines. These discrep- 
F ancies would certainly be infinitely greater if the consuming habits 


China’s Price Problem 
have maintained their pre-war parities, which has been more or 
ess in consonance with price relations obtaining in the world’s 


markets. 
This revolutionary differentiation between the prices of indi- 


yidual commodities is probably unexampled in modern price his- 
tory. It indicates the various degrees of scarcity of commodities in 
gemi-isolated wartime China; the various degrees to which the in- 
creased cost of transportation over longer distances and by less 


economic means affected unit prices; and the different extent of 


jiscouragement or stimulation which government efforts were able 


of large sections of the population had not, by force of circum- 
stance, adapted themselves to the changed conditions of supply, 
and if China’s war economy as a whole had not been able to make 
much use of primitive substitutes and to develop some of the re- 


' sources of the interior. 


It will be understood from what has been said before that no 


| single set of figures can be expected to convey a correct picture of 


the development of the Chinese price level as a whole. Even if all 
the necessary data were available for such a purpose, it would be 
of no more than fictitious value to calculate an index averaging 
the innumerable low, medium, and high price levels which the war 
has created in different parts of the vast country. And even if an- 
alysis were restricted to one locality, it would be almost impossible 
to devise, for the purpose of compiling a wholesale price index, 
a valid method of “weighing” the relative importance of com- 
modities which are now being sold at prices varying from 2 to 85 
times their pre-war quotations. 

The only practical way of giving some general idea of the recent 
speed of the rise of prices, which is still causing so much anxiety 
to the Chinese Government, is therefore to restrict this analysis 
to Chungking and Chengtu, the most important centers of Free 
China, and to choose retail price and cost of living indices compris- 
ing the relatively narrow range of commodities consumed by the 
laboring classes of these two cities. The “Retail Price Index for 
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Goods of Consumption of the Labor Classes of Chungking,” oom. 
piled by the Foreign Trade Commission of the Ministry of Finang 
and the “Cost of Living Index for Laborers in Chengtu,” compile 
by Nanking University (now at Chengtu), are therefore the bes 
available barometers for the speed and extent of the recent te 


to have experienced an equal, or in a few cases even a somewh:t 
quicker, price increase. 

The Chungking Retail Price Index of Commodities for the Cop. 
sumption of the Labor Classes has risen as follows: 


(Basis: January-June 1937 = 100) 
1938, February 1940, October........ 
1939, February 
1940, February...... , December, 3rd week... . 
1941, January, 3rd week.... 
February, 3rd week.... 
The Chengtu Cost of Living Index for the Labor Classes, the 
average of which is somewhat lower than the Chungking retail 
index because of the inclusion of the stagnant factor of house rent, 


shows the following development: 


(Basis: February—June 1937 =100) 


General 
Index Food Clothing Rent 


1938, average 95-4 90.4 145.7 100.7 
1939, average 124.7 112.6 278.2 98.6 
1940, February ; 196.4 440.4 I01.9 
RAMONE 55 5.54 4:50-<4 00's 439.§ 1,040.4 103.8 

, i 766.6 1,404.9 103.§ 

827.0 1,347.4 103 

; 833.3 1,429.1 103 

1941, January, 3rd week 969.7 1,473.8 103. 

February, 3rd week 1,063.6 1,641.1 103 
Most of the retail prices in the centers of Free China in January 
1941 were considerably above the prices of the same goods in 
Shanghai, where the effect of the inflation of the Chinese national 
dollar was felt to a similar extent but where many sources of world 
market supplies remained accessible and prevented an actual scarcity 
of most goods. The price of good rice in Chungking was Ch. $125 
per lb. while it was only Ch. $0.62 in Shanghai. Lard was Ch. 


per lb. in Chungking and Ch. $1.52 in Shanghai. Salt was Ch. 


e 
» 9H 
933 
pe 

90.71 
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3 China’s Price Problem 

4 and Ch. $0.24, and China-made “Ruby Queen” cigarettes were Ch. 
a $1.70 and Ch. $0.29 respectively. One of the few important food- 
 guffs cheaper in Chungking than in Shanghai was beef, which 
» was sold at Ch. $1.20 and Ch. $1.43, respectively. 


II: The Causes of the Rise of Prices 


ue domestic purchasing power of the Chinese dollar, measured 
js terms of Chungking retail prices, is much lower than its ex- 
ternal purchasing power, which is contrary to the usual state of 
affairs in countries suffering from currency depreciation. 

Taking prices in the British colony of Hongkong as world market 
standard and applying the open-market rate of exchange of the 
Chinese dollar in Hongkong, it appears that one Hongkong dol- 
lar, in January 1941, would have bought twice as much lard, three 
times as much rice and four-and-a-half times as much salt in Hong- 
kong as it did in Chungking; while there were only a few com- 
modities of which the equivalent of the Hongkong dollar would 
have bought more in Chungking. This complete reversal of the 
usual phenomena observed in other countries under circumstances 
of currency depreciation disposes of the theory of some observers 
that the recent drastic rise of prices in China was only due to the 
delayed after-effect of the fall of the foreign exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar in terms of United States currency. 

The fall of the Chinese dollar has virtually been stopped for 
a long time; until February 1940 it had depreciated to about 21 
per cent of its pre-war value; but in February 1941 it was still 
quoted at about 18 per cent of its former United States dollar 
parity. This slight further depreciation of the sterling-pegged Chi- 
nese dollar, moreover, was almost entirely due to the decline of 
sterling in terms of United States dollars. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the external depreciation of the Chinese dollar, while it 
contributed to, or at least reflected, the initial rise of prices during 
the first two-and-a-half years of the war, has played no rdle in the 
further drastic depreciation of the internal purchasing power of 
the Chinese dollar. 
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The main problem requiring explanation, and if possible re 
is the recent drastic rise of the prices of foodstuffs and especial] 
rice in Chungking and elsewhere. 

In February 1941, the price of rice in Chungking was almos 
times as high as it had been in pre-war days, 17 times as high as ;, 
February 1939, and eight times as high as in February jo, hs 
September 1940, the period for which the prices of farm produc 
in different parts of the interior were given above, rice had scarce! 
been half as expensive in Chungking as it became during the period 
from late November 1940 to February 1941. The prices of numer. 
ous other foodstuffs increased almost to the same extent, althoyy 
they still vary considerably between Chungking and other center 
in Ssuchuan and elsewhere. 

A frequent alternative explanation of the rise of the pes of 
foodstuffs is that the scarcity of manufactured consumption goo 
and their booming prices are primarily responsible for recent 
velopments in the food markets. 

It is true that manufactured consumption goods, until the firs 
few months of 1940, were exceedingly scarce in proportion to the 
purchasing power of the population of Chungking and other pars 
of Free China, which rose on account of inflation; and also thy 
the prices of manufactured goods, until that time, rose far in ad. 
vance of those of foodstuffs. But this situation has undergone : 
fundamental change during the last twelve months: the purchasing 
power of the population has long ceased to keep pace with the 
rise of the price level as a whole; an ever increasing part of it ha 
been absorbed by the purchase of minimum quantities of food: 
stuffs; and the effective demand for manufactured goods has bees 
dwindling from month to month while their supply does not seem 
to have decreased much further. The consequence was that th 
prices of many manufactured consumption goods and nae lh 
of clothing materials, which are the most important item in this 
category of goods, have been rising much more slowly in receat 
months than foodstuffs and that they have slowly followed, rather 
than led, the rise of food prices. 

The former large disproportion between the prices of foodstu‘ 
and clothing materials has almost disappeared in Chungking an¢ 
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dle remedy. a has at least been very much decreased in Chengtu and other 
Specially of Uplaces The group index figures for clothing and foodstuffs in 
‘Chungking, which form part of the above mentioned retail price 
almost » [ jndex for that city (calculated on the basis of January-June = 100) 
high as jy HE stood at a relative height of 345:100 in March 1940, of 220:100 in 
y 1940. In FP August 1940 and of only 131:100 early in January 1941. Since then 
| producs J prices of clothing materials have slowly followed food prices and 
d scarcely their relation in February was 142:100. This development shows 
the peri beyond any doubt that the prices of foodstuffs, not those of manu- 
f numer. factured goods, have been in the lead during the recent drastic 
althou upward move of the price level as a whole. 
T centers It is also frequently suggested that the high cost of transportation 
is an outstanding, or even the main, cause of the rise of prices as 
prices of J a whole. It has already been stated that high transportation costs 
MN goods did in fact play a large revolutionizing rdle in the earlier phases 
cent de. of the rise of prices, z.e., during the period when much economic 
dislocation in consequence of the war made it necessary for the 
the firs average unit of almost every kind of commodities to be transported 
1 to over longer distances and by less economic means than in normal 
er parts times. But there have been no fresh military developments since 
Iso last summer which caused any further dislocation. Especially the 
in a average distances over which foodstuffs are being brought to the 
gone a centers of consumption have not been lengthened for a long time. 
shasing Transportation costs per unit distances have certainly continued to 
ith the increase during 1940, but this increase has not been as great as 
“it has might be thought, and the share of transportation cost in the sell- 
food ing prices of foodstuffs and other consumption goods is still rela- 
s been tively low. The average total cost of freight represents no more 
- seem than five to seven per cent of the present retail price of rice in 
at the Chungking. 
cially The typical rates for transportation by motor truck in the areas 
it of the Ssuchuan Highway Administration rose by 240 per cent 
cent from the end of 1939 to the end of 1940, while the average Chung- 
ather king retail prices rose almost four-and-a-half fold during that 
period. But motor trucks play almost no réle in the transportation 
tuff of most consumers’ goods, and the rates for the customary carriage 
and by pack animals and coolies rose only by 160 per cent and 150 per 
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cent, respectively, during that time; while the cost of rive; . a 
port increased even less. - 

The increase of transportation costs, far from being the cays 
of the recent rise of foodstuffs and of the price level as a whole, his 
taken place in consequence of it, and the failure of transport “ 
to keep pace with the steeply rising cost of living has even bee, 
a retarding factor in the recent upward move of prices in general, 

An almost complete lack of concrete information on recent fina, 
cial developments makes it impossible to give more than a very gen. 
eral estimate of the importance of the inflationary factor as sine of 
the chief causes of the recent rise of prices. It is often argued jp 
Chinese Government circles that inflation is not responsible for the 
upward move of prices, being merely its inevitable consequence 
This theory is based on the allegation that the rate of increase o; 
the note circulation is continually lagging behind the rate of the 
increase of prices. It seems true that the total circulation of Chines: 
banknotes, national and provincial, was only five to five-and-a-hal 
times as high at the beginning of 1941 as it had been before the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in July 1937, while the retai 
price level in Chungking at that time was about eleven times 
higher than in pre-war days and while the wholesale prices oj 
other than consumers’ goods had risen infinitely more. 

But this superficial comparison requires several essential quali 
fications. The large volume of Japanese “puppet” notes and foreign 
banknotes, like Japanese Yen, Hongkong and United States dol- 
lars, which are now circulating in different areas of China has also 
to be taken into consideration and it makes the rate of increase 
of the total note circulation in the whole of China somewhat over 
six fold. Inflation, however, is not restricted to the expansion of 
note currency. The growth of the volume of “deposit currency,’ 
i.e., of bank loans and credits in general, which must have been 
considerable although it cannot be judged precisely in the absence 
of concrete data, is certainly responsible for an even larger total 
rate of increase of circulating currency in the wider sense of the 
word. Moreover, there has undoubtedly been a considerable acceler- 
ation of the velocity of circulation, an inflationary factor of the 
same importance as the mere increase of the volume of note issues 
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| China’s Price Problem 


and credits. On the other hand, the total volume of goods and 


services that has to be financed in wartime China is certainly smal- 
‘Jer than it was in pre-war days. Finally, the average rate of the 


increase of prices in China as a whole is certainly much lower than 


the rise of the price level in Chungking, one of the main centers 


of inflation. 


It would seem from all this that the rate of inflation (taking into 


F account all banknotes and credits, the increased velocity of their 
' circulation, and the reduced volume of goods and services which 
> it has to turn over) may well be in advance of the rate at which the 
F average price level has been rising in the low and high-price areas 

of China; but it is certainly not lagging behind the rise of prices. 


Another main cause of the recent rise of prices, and particularly 


of the price of rice and other foodstuffs, is hoarding. Considerable 


war profits have been made in Ssuchuan and elsewhere in recent 
years. It is only natural that the absence of sufficient other means 
of stable investment should have stimulated the old-fashioned 
capitalists of those backward provinces, who are not used to de- 
positing their money in banks or to purchasing government bonds, 
to invest their war profits in the time-honored way, #.e., by hoard- 
ing rice and other commodities. The relatively small rice crop of 
1940 contributed to the rise of prices which was considerably in- 
tensified by hoarding; and the rise of prices has thus in itself 
become an additional incentive to the unfortunate practice of with- 
holding stocks. The result is that market supplies of rice are now 
especially scarce in the perfectly irrigated Chengtu Plain, one of 
the most fertile districts of the whole of China, which suffered 
least from bad crop conditions last year, but where especially pow- 
erful and wealthy landlords have been enabled by large war profits 
to hold on recklessly to large stocks of rice and other agricultural 
and manufactured goods, all the admonitions of the Generalissimo 
notwithstanding. 


Ill: Government Policies for Price Control 


be difficulties of judging the precise course of the upward move 
of prices over the whole country, on account of the lack of 
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statistical information and the differences of opinion about ¢}; 
relative importance of the numerous factors contributing to ; . 
the quickly changing phases of a far- reaching price revolution ‘ 
have long prevented the Chinese Government Sones devising appro 
priate economic policies. 

The deficiencies of the national and provincial administration ;; 
the relatively backward areas of Free China created innumerab: 
practical difficulties when a variety of control measures were even. 
tually drafted. It proved to be a herculean task to check inflation 
by attempts to raise public revenue even in remote relation to the 
inevitable increase of wartime expenditure. It was equally dificy 
to force landlords and merchants to obey the numerous govern. 
ment regulations against hoarding and speculation, ic, to mak: 
them sell their goods and respect the official price limits. And even 
the unification and governmental direction of the transport system 
as a whole, designed to spread the existing supplies over wider 
areas, offered tremendous obstacles. In these as in all other attemprs 
to stem the tide of rising prices, the Government was faced with 
the acute lack of efficient public servants who would be able j 
enforce their instructions in countries, districts and villages where 
a self-centered and often hostile local gentry has always bees 
supreme. 

But efforts at government interference have been and are con- 
stantly being made in many directions and there can be no doubi 
that the price situation today would be infinitely worse if they had 
not been made as best they could. Modern ideas about thorough- 
going price control measures and actual plans arising from them 
were adapted as well as possible to the peculiarities of backward 
provinces, to the lack of a strong administrative machine, and 
the unprecedented circumstance in which the economy of the 
territories under Central Government control is intertwined with 
that of vast areas under more or less effective enemy control. 

The practical application of price control measures may impress 
the Western observer as incomplete, uncoordinated, all too often 
half-hearted, and sometimes of no more than an experimental 12- 
ture. In order to improve on these measures, it will be necessary 
to deal with some of the fundamental problems of China's eco- 
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3 China's Price Problem 
nomic and administrative structure, to tackle the age-old task of 
land reform—that is, to offer a new deal to the tenants and small 


armers and to impose effective government control upon 
the landlords into whose hands most of the marketable rice is 
going by way of rent payments in kind they receive from their 
tenants; to enforce an improved system of taxation; to bring to 
bear more government influence in favor of coordination on the 
existing transportation and merchandizing agencies; to reform 
administration in the provinces, counties, districts and villages by 
training a large army of able and honest officials, etc., etc. 

It seems that the Government is contemplating at least some of 
these fundamental tasks and that, while preparations are being 
made toward some of these ends, the more immediate measures for 
slowing down the rise of prices are gradually being improved. 
A considerable success has already been achieved; the price level 
of Chungking, at least, has been kept fairly stable from the end 
of November 1940, when the last upward surge reached its climax, 
until early March 1941. But prices in other parts of the country 
and even in Chengtu, the second economic center of Free China, 
are still rising and the problem as a whole will probably become 


acute once more in the near future. 
Hongkong, March 1941 


THE DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE TO THe 
CHINA War 


Harry Paxton Howagy 


I, seEMS more than likely that the next major change in the 
Far Eastern situation will be brought about by international diplom. 
acy and politics rather than by a clear military decision between 
Japan and China. Indeed, throughout this war the background of jp. 
ternational diplomatic maneuver has cast shadows on the military 
foreground of battle. There could not be a more appropriate time 
to restate the diplomatic prelude to the first clash of arms at the 
Marco Polo Bridge in July 1937 and to remind students of interna. 
tional affairs of the diplomatic contest that has throughout paralleled 
the military development of the war. 

Chinese history used to be made, as the old phrase had it, “in the 
chancelleries of Europe.” In the summer of 1937, however, the 
Chinese Government’s decision to assert its sovereignty over North 
China, and to resist renewed Japanese aggression there, was 
decision of Chinese Government leaders, not made on behalf of any 
foreign Power. The significance of this may be seen when the situa. 
tion is compared with that twenty years previously, when the 
Chinese Government at Peking declared war on Germany at the 
behest of the Allied Powers, or with that in 1904, when Peking 
meekly submitted to the demand of Imperialist Powers that China 
remain neutral in the war waged between Russia and Japan on 
Chinese territory. 

The “chancelleries of Europe” nevertheless played a not incon- 
siderable part in paving the way for Sino-Japanese conflict. The 
diplomatic prelude to the hostilities which started four years ago 
was by no means simply a “Sino-Japanese” prelude. Various West- 
ern Powers interested in China contributed to it. This does not 
necessarily mean that they deliberately aimed at provoking Sino- 
Japanese war. Their diplomatic maneuvers, however, were of such 
great importance that an understanding of them is vital to a proper 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War 

appraisal of the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities. This is of the 
oreatest significance at the present time, with the war in the Far 
East ever more closely linked to that in the West. 

Various writers have dealt with Japan’s successive moves of ag- 


gression in China, with the arousing and intensification of Chinese 


patriotic feeling in opposition to Japan from 1935 to 1937, with the 
sian affair and the United Front against Japan, with the actual 
military moves of July and August 1937. Some vital questions, 
however, are usually left unanswered. Why, for instance, did the 
Japanese strike at Wanp ing (Lukouchiiao) at the time they did, 
and why did the Chinese alter their previously “conciliatory” policy 
to one of resistance? What was the connection between the Japa- 
nese—and Chinese—moves, and the Anglo-Japanese negotiations 


| then proceeding in London? What connection was there between 
the blow at Wanp'ing and the attack on Russian forces on the 


Amur the previous week? What was the relation between the 
Anglo-Japanese negotiations and the Anglo-Chinese negotiations 
which had preceded them in London—and with Moscow’s offer to 
Nanking of a full-dress alliance? Why had the Japanese in March 
announced their decision “to jettison past errors,” to “treat China 
as an equal,” and to reestablish Sino-Japanese friendship on this 
basis? What was the connection between Mr. Chamberlain’s as- 
sumption of the Premiership in London at the end of May, Prince 
Konoye’s assumption of the Premiership in Tokyo a few days 
later—with the return of Hirota and his three “principles,” the 
opening of “formal” Anglo-Japanese negotiations for an “all-round 
agreement,” and Japan’s reversion to the old aggressive policy in 
intensified form? 

Japan’s “conciliatory policy” of March and April was an evident 
and immediate response to the momentous Kuomintang conference 
of February, marking the termination of the Kuomintang-Commu- 
nist civil war which had divided and weakened China for a decade, 
and formation of a United Front against Japanese aggression. Wang 
Chung-hui, on March 3, was appointed Foreign Minister for a firm 


| and determined policy against Japan. Sato Naotake, the same day, 


was appointed Tokyo’s Foreign Minister for the “conciliatory” 
policy toward China. On March 8, Mr. Sato made his sensational 
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speech declaring his Government's desire “to jettison past errors and 
strike out on a new path,” and to restore friendship between Les 
and China “on a basis of equality.” Friendly approaches were made 
to Nanking, an Economic Mission was dispatched to China f, 
“economic cooperation on a basis of equality,” Chinese Customs at 
other officials were permitted to function more effectively dia 
smuggling in North China, and Japanese banks in China turned 
over their long-hoarded Chinese silver to the Chinese Governmen: 
and its banks. Nanking, however, responded that the settlement of 
political questions was an indispensable prerequisite to closer eco. 
nomic cooperation, and that the situation established by the Japanese 
in North China was a serious obstacle to Sino-Japanese friendship, 

Mr. Sato had accompanied his declaration to China by an open 
warning to England: There had “regrettably been a large nw a 
of clashes between the economic and commercial interests of the 
two nations .. . especially in the China market.” Anglo-Japanese 
cooperation should be based primarily on cooperation in China, 
and secondly on the “adjustment” of Japan’s trade relations with 
England and her colonies. There was, in fact, a “crisis” at hand. The 


British were openly consolidating and strengthening their economic 
and political position in China, in opposition to Japan. It was for 
Japan to decide “whether or not the present crisis would become 
a war.” Bombarded with questions, he declared next day that “we 
should avoid taking an attitude positively inviting a war.” But 
Japan, he added cryptically but ominously, “is now unable to pro- 
ceed openly and freely.” Britain would cooperate with Japan—or 


else. 

Sir Samuel Hoare responded to this declaration with a cautious 
and diplomatic affirmation of England’s desire for peace and friend- 
ship with Japan. This was quite understandable, in the circum- 
stances. Lieutenant Commander Tota Ishimaru had already, in his 
brilliant and outspoken book Japan Must Fight Britain, outlined 
the practical possibilities of an attack without warning on Britain’ 
vulnerable outposts in the Far East, the importance of the “south- 
ward drive,” and the necessity of diplomatic understandings with 
those European Powers “aiming to deprive England of her suprem- 
acy.” This last had been achieved, with the Japanese-German agret- 
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| rapidly fortifying Hongkong and preparing it for defensive and 


' offensive air warfare. On February 183—immediately after the open- 
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ment (given out as an “Anti-Comintern Pact”) the previous 


autumn. The Japanese had already openly and emphatically de- 
nounced all naval treaties or restrictions on naval bases and fortifi- 
cations. England was now faced with a most troubled situation in 
Europe and the Mediterranean, and unable to send all its naval 


forces to the Far East. 


The British military authorities were already—in response to 
an’s development of powerful naval and air bases in Formosa— 


ing of the momentous Kuomintang Congress at Nanking—the 


military authorities at Hongkong announced the early construction 
of secret fortifications, and shut off considerable areas. Mr. Sato’s 


declaration was immediately followed by large-scale British ma- 


 neuvers in the Far East, which the reports greatly magnified. They 
| were said to have cost £10,000,000, and to have involved 50 war 
: vessels, more than 300 fighting planes, and 30,000 troops. They were 


based on the assumption of a naval and air attack, without warning, 


| on British possessions and communications in the Far East, essen- 
" tially of the type forecast by Lieutenant Commander Ishimaru. The 
| enemy was expected to attack Hongkong and possibly Singapore, 
"and mine the sea routes connecting with Singapore; he might strike 
first at British Borneo and the Malay archipelago. Press comment 


declared that should Singapore fall into the hands of the “imag- 


inary” enemy, occupying England’s Far Eastern outpost, the White 


Man would have to leave Asia for good; his influence would be at 
an end. 

It was wholly understandable that the British Government, 
though certainly not responsible for China’s United Front against 
Japan, should endeavor to strengthen its bonds with Nanking. 
Japanese ambitions threatened not only China, but British interests 
and British possessions. Obviously, if the Japanese could “neutralize” 
China by a friendly agreement and minor concessions, it would 
free their hands for their long-desired “southward drive”—far more 
promising than any serious conflict on the mainland of Asia. It was 


‘See China Weekly Review, Shanghai, April 10, 1937, p. 210. 
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vitally necessary, from Tokyo’s viewpoint, to drive a wedge aa . 
England and China; an understanding with one would free sa 
hands for action against the other. The Japanese press, therefore 
while assuring and cajoling the Chinese, warned and threatene; 
the British to take a more “friendly attitude.” The great extension 
of British credits to China, British cooperation in Chinese rajlw.y 
and industrial development, the plan for Anglo-Chinese cooper). 
tion in Hainan island, the British attitude with regard to the Cys. 
toms Administration under their direction, Mr. Kirkpatrick’s yi: 
to North China and his “activities” there and elsewhere, all evokes 
hostile comment from the Japanese press. Nanking’s “stubbory 
attitude” toward Japan was traced to British instigation, Britis, 
financial power, and Britain’s “entrenched position” in China. The 
Chinese were repeatedly “warned” against British “schemes,” and 
British ambitions to reduce China to a colony. The Tientsin (Japa. 
nese) Nichi-Nichi on March 24, in a characteristic “broadside” 


declared: 


The Chinese currency reorganization, and the loans for the building 
of railways and exploitation of mines, are all measures which may result 
in China becoming a protectorate of Britain in the economic field. The 
leaders of the National Government have been won over by the cun. 
ning methods typical of the British, such as their proposals for military 
preparations, the Singapore naval base, the extension of Hongkong as 
a fortified area... . The latest example is the military loan for the 
building of an airdrome at Haichow. Thus Britain will exercise its 
influence along the coast from Singapore to Hongkong and Haichow, 
with the aim of dominating the Far East. 


Japanese organs in the Chinese language declared that China was 
relying unduly upon Britain, and would find herself a British 
colony. The Nichi-Nichi predicted that China would be the “victim 
of British tricks,” and declared that the extension of British influence 


in China was more military than economic, pointing to the in- 


tended construction ‘of iron and steel works, increased munition 
production, and other things. The anti-British barrage was intens- 
fied when, early in April, an impressive Chinese mission prepared 
to leave for London “to attend the Coronation.” This remarkable 
mission included a considerable and important part of the Chinese 
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National Government. Headed by Finance Minister H. H. Kung, 
oncurrently Vice-President of the Executive Yuan, it included 
ther high officials of the Executive Yuan, of the Chinese Army, 
Air Force, Navy, Maritime Customs, Finance Ministry, and Cen- 
tral Bank of China. Japanese newspapers asserted its intention to 
realize a specific “six-point program” of Anglo-Chinese economic 
and military cooperation. 

On the eve of its departure, the Shanghai Mainichi featured a 
striking article acknowledging Britain’s “great success” in China 
by “exploiting Sino-Japanese friction” since the Manchurian “inci- 
dent,” and noting that the British Government’s passive attitude 
had now given way to an “amazingly vigorous” policy, but warning 
the British that their interests would be seriously menaced when 
China “demands recovery of her lost rights”—which was not far off. 
In such case, England might again need the services of Japan as a 
“watchdog for protection of her interests.” England, therefore, did 
not wish to break completely with Japan, as continued relations 
left the way open for subsequent Japanese action to protect British 
interests. 

This was an open appeal to England to cooperate with Japan for 


F the maintenance of their joint and respective privileges in China. 


The alternative was set forth by the Shanghai Nippo on April 5, 
which enumerated and denounced British economic moves in 
South China, declared that “Britain’s monopolistic advance in South 
China constitutes a distinct threat to the peace of the Orient,” and 
warned that “if the peace of the Orient is to be stabilized, British 
activities in South China must be immediately checked.” 


M™ optimistic Chinese at the time openly expressed their hope 

for Anglo-Chinese cooperation of the “intimate” kind reported 
by the Japanese. Their hopes rose higher with the receipt of Japa- 
nese reports from London that Dr. Kung was trying to “unite 
England and America against Japan,” and to arrange for a blockade 
of Japan in case of war. In the meantime, a new element had 
entered into the situation. M. Bogomoloff, Soviet Ambassador to 
China, had on April 1 (on the eve of the departure of the Chinese 
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mission to London) arrived in Nanking, with Proposals for ; 
full-dress Russo-Chinese alliance. These Soviet proposals were py, 
officially revealed until January 7, 1939, when Sun Fo, President ¢: 
the Legislative Yuan of the National Government stated them ‘ 
follows: | 

China should take the initiative in proposing the convocation of 
a Pacific (Peace) Conference. 

China and Russia should sign a Non-Aggression Pact. 

China and Russia should sign a Mutual Assistance Pact. 

With regard to the first, Mr. Sun revealed, the Chinese Gover. 
ment decided that it “would not be effective.” Regarding the Non. 
Aggression Pact, the Chinese Government took no action up: 
late in August, a month and a half after Sino-Japanese hostilitis 
started in the Peiping area. With regard to the proposed Mutu: 
Assistance Pact, Mr. Sun pointed out that its conclusion prior t 
the Lukouch‘iao incident might have prevented war. But afte; 
the outbreak of hostilities, the conclusion of such an alliance wa 
obviously a far different matter, as it “would immediately oblig 


Russia to go to war against Japan.” 


The Chinese Government’s reasons for declining the proffered 
alliance with its powerful neighbor had already been revealed in 
December 1937. A Reuter message of December 9, 1937, from 
Hankow (then the seat of the National Government), quoted 
“Government leaders” who were “perfectly frank about the situ 
tion. They stated definitely that China’s ‘best bet’ is still Soviet 
Russia. In the early stages of the hostilities, the Chinese Govern- 
ment hoped that Great Britain and America might intervene. 
There was a chance of reaching some arrangement with Sovic 
Russia, but this was deliberately postponed for fear that it might 
prejudice assistance from Great Britain and America.” Even the 
Russo-Chinese Non-Aggression Pact, these leaders pointed out, 
“was only signed after the Chinese Government realized that there 
was little hope of help from these two countries.” 

These post facto statements by Mr. Sun and his unnamed co: 
leagues were important in clarifying the diplomatic situation in the 

2 China Weekly Review, Shanghai, Jan. 21, 1939. 

3 Ibid., Dec. 18, 1937. 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War 

ate spring and early summer of 1937. The Chinese Government 
had “deliberately postponed” action on the Soviet proposals, simply 
because “it might prejudice assistance from Great Britain and 
America.” These latter Governments were opposed, it appears, 
both to the proposed Russo-Chinese Alliance and to the proposed 
Pacific Conference. 

Regarding the British Government, its anti-Soviet policy and its 
ad of Moscow’s “Bolshevizing the world” were no secret. Beyond 


srivileges in China. A strong and united China, allied with Soviet 
Russia, was not likely to be any more considerate of British privileges 


Fthan the Japanese were. Furthermore, a Russo-Chinese Alliance 


would constitute such a formidable obstacle to Japanese expansion 


on the neighboring continent that Japan’s aggressive activities could 
F only be directed southward. The American Government, though 
F less openly “anti-Communist” than the British, faced similar prob- 


lems in China and the southern seas. As late as August 1939, ac- 

cording to the Alsop-Kintner American White Paper, American 

diplomatic intervention prevented General Chiang Kai-shek’s con- 

clusion of “a treaty offered by Russia, and pressed for by several 
4 

The Soviet Government’s suggestion that China take the initiative 

in proposing a Pacific Conference was a momentous one. All the 


_ Powers were now courting the favor of a strong and united China, 


and refusal would have been difficult. Such a conference, with 
China as the initiator and Soviet Russia as an important partici- 
pant, would have been wholly different in orientation and com- 


plexion from the Washington Conference held under American 


auspices sixteen years previously. China, incomparably stronger and 
more united than in 1921, would have come as a leader, not as a 
suppliant to the Imperialist Powers. China would have had, in rela- 
tion to these Powers, the puissant support of Soviet Russia—perhaps 
linked with China by a secret alliance, outwardly marked by a 
Non-Aggression Pact. Such a Conference would have necessarily 


dealt not only with Japan’s “special position,” gained by its succes- 


* Alsop, Joseph, and Kintner, Robert: American White Paper, pp. 53-4. 
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sive aggressions of previous years, but with the special privilege 
other Imperialist Powers—foreign troops in China, foreign conc 
sions, extraterritoriality, control of the Chinese Customs Admir 


tration, leased territories and naval bases, etc—which the Chines 
had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference. [t i 
have challenged not only Japan’s recent aggressions, but the longe. 
established and deeper-rooted Imperialist privileges of other Pow. . 
in the Far East. It could, indeed, have meant a “New Order in Fae 
Asia”—a far different one from that now proclaimed by Japay- 


resting on a series of pacts far more widely and solidly based tha; 
those which had emerged from the Washington Conference, an} 
marking not only China’s emergence as a united and independen: 
Power but the securing of Far Eastern peace by a “collective secu;. 
ity” system. At the very outset it would have forced a “showdown"- 
which none of the Imperialist Powers wanted. 

Even while M. Bogomoloff was presenting his confidential pro. 
posals to Nanking, the Japanese press was warning Britain that her 
interests in China would be menaced when China “demands recov. 
ery of her lost rights,” and that such a demand was not far of: 
England might again need the services of Japan as a “watchdog 
for protection of her interests.” This appeal was reiterated from tin 
to time, and its effect was increased by the news of the Soviet offer 
to China. Though this offer was made in the strictest confiden 
something of it appeared in the Tokyo press in April, concerning 
both the proposed Russo-Chinese alliance and a “collective security” 
system for the Far East. The Japanese press named Dr. Kung, 
already in London, in connection with the proposed “collective 
security” pact. “Inspired” Japanese newspapers denounced the pro- 
posed system, and declared that the Japanese authorities were dete:- 
mined to oppose it; the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi declared it “Would te 
a menace to the very existence of the Japanese Empire.” The Tok’ 
Foreign Office, however, did not publicly commit itself. Among 
the Chinese, such intelligent and liberal spokesmen as Dr. Hu Shih 
(now Chinese Ambassador to the United States) strongly favored 
the proposed system, and pleaded publicly for the establishment 0! 
machinery providing “collective security” by the cooperative efforts 
of Russia, America, England, China, and Japan. The Chinese Gov 
ernment, however, did not officially commit itself. 
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Irivileges ,; Je The British Government, on its part, was definitely opposed to 
ign conce. ME anv “collective security” which would include security for Soviet 
Ss Admin. Russia. Whatever it had intended to offer the Chinese Government 


he Chines Re in the way of support against the Japanese threat to both British 
>. It woul: ME and Chinese interests was now modified by anxiety to drive (or 
the longe: 7 keep) a wedge between Nanking and Moscow, and also to keep 
rer Power; JM on good terms with Tokyo. At the end of April, with the Chinese 


Jer in Ey ME mission opening its negotiations in London, the British Govern- 
'y Japan~ J ment also accepted the Japanese Ambassador’s proposal for the 
ased thay fe opening of “informal conversations” for “joint action to rehabilitate 
rence, anj ME China.” (Sir Frederick Leith-Ross had in 1935, and again in 1936, 
dependen F offered such “Joint action” to the Japanese, who at that time showed 
tive secur. MME no desire for it.) On May 2, the London Sunday Times reported 
vdown"~ J that Japan had plans for a “Consortium loan” to China: Japan was 
prepared to pledge the “territorial integrity” of China, but England 
ntial pro. MP was to recognize Japan’s special economic and strategic interests in 
) that her _ North China. The two Powers would “share” in financial advances 
ids recov. J to the Chinese Government. 
t far of: J This was, all too evidently, a trap for the Chinese. Their objec- 
vatchdor JB tions held up such an understanding. They welcomed eagerly the 
rom time | prospect of closer cooperation and financial support from Great 
viet offer Britain, but for Japan to “share” in this would bear a quite different 
nfidence, fF aspect. The Tokyo Foreign Office, however, on May 6 announced 
ncerning J that Anglo-Japanese relations had “taken a turn for the better,” and 
security” JF that Anglo-Japanese friendship was “one of the main pillars of 
. Kung, §& world peace.” Four days later, Tokyo revealed a “cooperative” pro- 
ollective J gram. The Nine-Power Pact, said an official spokesman, was “not 
the pro- dead,” and still provided “a solid foundation for cooperation of the 
 deter- [ Powers concerned in the Pacific area.” He denied the “current 
ould be J belief” of an Anglo-Japanese division of China into “Spheres”: the 
Tokyo J two Powers aimed only at “readjustment.” 
Among 
lu Shih 
avored fies British Government was now aiming at incompatible things. 


rent of They desired Chinese cooperation against Japan in China, but 


efforts J opposed Russian cooperation to this end. They desired, indeed, 
> Gov. FE Japanese cooperation against Russia—and if necessary against any 
_ Chinese threat to British privileges. They evidently wanted to bind 
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the Chinese closer to themselves, and then to conclude an under. 
standing with the Japanese—preferring to yield to the latte 


mission in London. 

At the British Imperial Conference, which followed the Corona. 
tion, the New Zealand (Labor) Government came out in favo; 9: 
a “collective security” system, but this encountered strong sina 
tion and scant support. The Australian Government, however, pn 
posed a Pacific pact, which was supported by the Canadian Premier 
as well. Moscow greeted it warmly, pointing out that a gener 
Non-Aggression Pact for the Far East would not only *“coind te 
with the interests of all Pacific countries, but play a tremendoys 
role in ensuring peace in Europe.” Tokyo, on its part, intimated jx 
willingness to negotiate a Non-Aggression Pact with the American 
Government (and one with Australia), or a much wider agree. 
ment, “in exchange for an accord guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
Philippine Islands.” The British Imperial Conference, concluding 
its efforts, approved the “regional Non-Aggression Pact” favored by 
the Pacific Dominions. . 

In the meantime, the Baldwin Government had shown anxiou: 
reluctance to offend China by pursuing the negotiations with Japan 
The Morning Post deplored the Government’s “unduly tardy te. 
sponse” to Japan’s proposals for a “friendly arrangement” and 
understanding, and was apprehensive of missing another “favorable 
opportunity” for a “successful development of British foreign pol: 
icy.” Mr. Chamberlain took over the Premiership on May 28 
change most warmly approved by the Japanese press, which re. 
garded Chamberlain as a leader of the “pro-Japanese group” in 
London, and confidently expected new developments toward 
“Anglo-Japanese cooperation in China.” 

There were, indeed, already signs of such developments. On 
May 7, a week after London accepted Tokyo’s proposal for “in- 
formal conversations,” the Japanese dismissed six “key members” 
of the Changchun Cabinet (the “Manchukuo Government”), and 
followed this by announcing extensive changes in the administrative 
organization of the puppet régime; this was now made completel} 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War 

Band openly subordinate to the Commander of the Kwantung 
F Army, without even a “Defense Minister.” The Kwantung Army, 
; which had long been the de facto ruler of both Manchuria and “East 
q Hopei,” abandoned its control over the /atter area to the Japanese 
3 North China Command, with its headquarters at Tientsin. Japan's 
'*Manchukuo Premier” announced officially that “Manchukuo” 
was now an “independent” and unified state—thanks to “stupen- 
dous support and guidance from Japan.” The object of the new 
" administrative reforms was—among other things—to “diffuse among 
"the people the inseparability of relations with Japan.” 


This “independence” prepared the way for an Anglo-Japanese 


' “understanding” on the subject. The Tokyo Nichi-Nichi stated that 
i Japan would agree to “extend financial assistance” to China in 


cooperation with England, while Britain would recognize “the 


| realities pertaining to Manchukuo.” This was soon followed by a 
" statement from Lord Lytton, Chairman of the League of Nation’s 
| Commission of Enquiry in 1932—which had established clearly that 
| the “Manchukuo” régime was purely a puppet of the Japanese mili- 

tary, and had been established by the latter simply as a tool of their 


unprovoked aggression in these Chinese provinces. Lord Lytton 
now declared that the starting-point for a solution of difficulties in 
the Far East was the position of “Manchukuo.” If the Far East 
were to cease to be a danger-zone, settlement must be reached by an 
agreement “acceptable to all parties concerned.” The only visible 
solution, he considered, was the establishment of “Manchukuo” as 
a “really independent state” (the administrative reorganization was 
due to become effective on July 1), guaranteed by an international 
treaty to which all neighbors were pledged. This, he now declared, 
was an indispensable requisite to any durable settlement of the Far 
Eastern problem. 

It was obvious that there was a “catch” in any “non-aggression 
pact” worked out in London and Tokyo. Lord Lytton’s proposal 
would have called on the Chinese Government itself to participate 
in an international guarantee for “Manchukuo.” It was a reminder, 
indeed, of the conversations which a Japanese diplomat had had 


_ with political leaders in Australia a couple of months previously. 


He had been informed—as he gave out in Tokyo—that Australians 
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did not care how far the Japanese advanced to the west or al 
but were seriously concerned at the reports of Japanese expantine 
southward. The same idea seemed to be behind the Australian p,, 
posal (at the Imperial Conference) of a regional understanding al 
a non-aggression pact among the nations of the Pacific—to which 
Tokyo next day expressed its agreement “in principle,” specifically 
favoring such a pact between Japan and Australia. This was a 
cry from a Pacific conference on Chinese initiative, or “collective 
security.” Such Chinese papers as the China Times immediate 
pointed out what was involved: “To negotiate with Japan unde; 
the existing conditions for a non-aggression pact means nothing 
less than the legalization of Japan’s aggressive acts for the past six 
years. This is what we cannot accept under any circumstances.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s assumption of the Premiership on May x 
was followed by the resignation of Premier General Hayashi in 
Tokyo, and the formation on June 4 of a new cabinet headed by 
Prince Konoye. Mr. Hirota returned as Foreign Minister—marking 
the end of Tokyo’s desire “to jettison past errors and strike out on 
a new path,” and restore Sino-Japanese friendship “on a basis of 
equality.” Hirota declared, in regard to China, that his well-known 
“three principles” were “abstract expressions” and generalizations 
and Sino-Japanese relations had now advanced from the stage of 
“endeavor” to the point of solving concrete problems. His Govern. 
ment, he declared significantly, would “endeavor to seek peace 
based on international justice, not peace based on the status quo.’ 

The Morning Post, warmly supporting a British agreement with 
Japan, became increasingly emphatic, declaring that the Japanese 
would give the British “strategic security” if their demands were 
met. The expression was not wholly clarified, but the intimation 
was that Japan would cooperate with England against Russia and 
its influence, and would make no attack on British possessions or 
communications. The Post declared that “trifling matters” such as 
Japanese smuggling in North China, which had caused “minor 
diplomatic friction” between England and Japan, “should never be 
permitted to interfere with broad policy.” Great Britain’s first re 
quirement was “strategic security,” and Japan could give this, as 
far as the Far East was concerned. “When Japan,” asked the Tory 
organ, “wishes us to share in the commercial advantages of 
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| poli itically and economically rehabilitated China,” and “is ready to 


offer us strategic security in the Far East, are we to turn away be- 
<ause of transient controversies in small matters?”® 
The Financial News, organ of British finance, stated that “the 


main reason behind the Chinese Finance Minister’s recent visit to 


London was for discussion regarding the possibility of raising a new 
international loan.” It expressed the belief, however, that Japan 


might be one of the countries interested in issuing the loan. Japan, 


‘the News announced, has “changed its policy” toward China. 


“There is even a prospect of a better understanding between the 


| wo countries, and it is believed that, if China raises an international 


loan, Japan may be one of the countries interested.” 
In fact, the “better understanding” between Japan and China 
seemed further away than previously, with the formation of the 


Konoye Government at Tokyo. The Chinese Government watched 


the attitude of the Japanese Government, and its rapprochement 
with London, with growing distrust and apprehension; diplomatic 
inquiries at London got little satisfaction. By mid-June, however, 
the Anglo-Japanese understanding had reached a point where the 
Chinese Government intervened with an emphatic warning. On 
June 15 Japan decided on an “economic merger” with “Man- 
chukuo.” On June 18 Foreign Minister Wang Chung-hui issued 
a significant statement to the press, declaring that normal relations 
between China and Japan could be restored only after “the question 
of smuggling in eastern Hopei” was solved, that the National Gov- 
ernment’s authority must be enforced in the northern provinces of 
China as elsewhere, that the abolition of the “East Hopei” puppet 
régime was a “simple problem” which had to be solved before 
“more complicated problems” were proceeded with, and that if 
China should again be invaded the Chinese people were prepared 


to resist. 


te this clear and unambiguous declaration, the British Gov- 
ernment opened formal negotiations with the Japanese, on a 


° The “small matters” evidently referred to the remnants of British trade, economic 
interests, and prestige in North China. Mr. Shiratori, former Japanese Minister to 
Sweden, remarked about this time that “American and European investments in 
North China are no longer noticeable.” 
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basis which was not officially revealed. The Tokyo Nichi-Nich, - 
June 20, however, tse A on official inspiration, set — the 


paper, was to form a “‘oint front consisting ‘of Japon, none ng 
Great Britain in the Far East.” Japan sought cooperation with bo: 
England and Germany; that with the latter assumed the ‘ ‘superfici 
form” of the “anti-Comintern” pact; that with England was to 
based on Britain’s “full appreciation” of Japan’s continental policy 
Such cooperation aimed to “gradually sever the existing ties betwee 
Britain and the Soviet Union, so that it would be possible for Japan, 
England and Germany to work together harmoniously in the Fy 
East.” 

Premier Chamberlain, it was emphasized, was well disposed to. 
ward Japan. He and other “pro-Japanese elements” in the Conserv. 
tive Party, said the paper, had been responsible for the Barn) 
mission (to Japan and “Manchukuo”) in 1934, “which resulted in 
a revision of many points in the Lytton Report.” In fact, “behind 
the present British Government’s policy of creating an opportunity 
for Anglo-Japanese cooperation, and decision on its East Asiatic 
policy for Anglo-Japanese rapprochement, there are the hidden x. 
tivities of the same Chamberlain faction.” 

On June 22, it was officially announced that the Japanese An- 
bassador in London had been given full powers to formally nego. 
tiate an “all-round readjustment” of Anglo-Japanese relations, : 
“readjustment” covering both the “China problem” and Anglo- 
Japanese “commercial relations.” The official statement gave no 
further details of the basis of the negotiations, but the Nichi-Nich 
announced them in a report from “reliable sources” in London: 

“Japan will declare she has no territorial ambitions in Norh 
China, and will pledge herself to respect Britain’s rights in Centra 
and South China. Japan also will promise to refrain from adopting 
a policy of deliberately obstructing British interests. . . . En; gland 
will in actual fact treat Manchukuo as an inlapendent state and 2 
fait accompli, and will recognize Japan’s position in North China, 
as well as the policy which Japan is pursuing there.” England and 
Japan would recognize one another’s “respective positions in Nort 
China and in South and Central China,” and “help each other to 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War 


: the extent of extending cooperation to China in finance, banking, 
| railway construction, and civil engineering projects.” There would 
S also be some “alleviation of commercial rivalry” elsewhere—evi- 
dently in British markets. In a word, summed up the Nichi-Nichi, 
E the object of the formal negotiations was to “restore the spirit of the 
 Anglo-Japanese Alliance.” 


Simultaneously, Tokyo openly declared its reversion to its old 


policy—which for some months had been in abeyance—in North 
' China. On June 21, a spokesman of the Tokyo Foreign Office 
| declared that “It had long been a practice of the Japanese authorities 
: in North China to negotiate with the local Chinese authorities on 
| the settlement of local issues. The practice would be continued, 
while it would be left entirely to the discretion of the Japanese 
" authorities in North China to refer any issues to Nanking.” This 
- was confirmed more explicitly and fully by Mr. Kawagoe, Japanese 
Ambassador to China, on June 24, in a statement at Tokyo prepara- 
| tory to his return to his post. 


Mr. Eden, in London, evaded a direct answer to a question in 


| Parliament whether an understanding was being reached with the 
Japanese for British recognition of the special position of Man- 


churia, and of Japan’s special interests in North China. Though 


_ there was anxiety in certain quarters, said Mr. Eden, that an Anglo- 


Japanese understanding might be effected at the expense of China, 
he assured the House that “His Majesty’s Government has no inten- 
tion of doing anything of the kind.” He added that Britain’s rela- 
tions with the Chinese Government were excellent. This last 
statement, at least, was true. It was mainly because of these “excel- 
lent relations” that the Chinese Government had deliberately post- 
poned action on the Soviet Government’s proposals of April. 

As regards Mr. Eden’s “assurances” regarding China, Dr. Toyn- 
bee has commented on these in his Survey of International Affairs 


for 1937: 


There were palpable loopholes in the assurances which were given 
of respect for the interests of China. It was difficult, indeed, to conceive 


p any possible basis for an Anglo-Japanese understanding other than one 


which would imply at least a partial recognition by Great Britain of 
the de facto situation which Japan had created for herself in Manchuria 
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and North China, in return for Japanese renunciations of furthe 


would have resulted from the Hoare-Laval agreement in respect to Ita); 
and Abyssinia in 1935, had it been implemented; for an Anglo-Japanes 
rapprochement would likewise have tended to check a process of aggres. 
sion by one country against another at the expense of consolidating the 
hold of the aggressor on what he had already gained at the time of 
agreement.® 


the 


In such a situation it was understandable that: 


The Japanese overtures to Great Britain, resulting in the conversation: 
between the Japanese Ambassador in London and the British Foreign 
Office, were causing alarm to the Chinese, who feared the conclusion of 
a “deal” which would involve a recognition by Great Britain of the 
“special position” of Japan in North China. . 
in both London and Tokyo that no action detrimental to China was in 
contemplation failed to banish Chinese apprehensions of the cons. 
quences of an Anglo-Japanese entente, and there can be little doubt tha 
the fears engendered by the London negotiations contributed to the de. 
terminations of the Nanking Government to strengthen their grip upon 
North China before any agreement among third parties had time to 
become effective.” 


In this determination, it was inevitable that China should turn to 
Russia for cooperation and assistance. The Japanese, however, 
staved this off by an attack on Russian forces on the Amur, bringing 
to Nanking’s attention the “danger” of alliance with a neighbor 
which itself seemed to be facing invasion—a “danger” emphasized 
and an alliance opposed not only by the Japanese, but by the British, 
Americans, Germans, and their friends at Nanking. 

Mr. Katsuji Inahara, Director of the Foreign Affairs Association 
of Japan, had already warned in the June Pan-Asia that Japan 
must not be too optimistic about the conversations in London. “The 
adjustment of Anglo-Japanese relations depends upon whether 
Sino-Japanese relations can be restored to the right track.” As for 
an invasion of Chinese territory, this “would require too high 2 


6 Survey, London, 1937, p. 167. 
7 [bid., pp. 170-1. 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War 


 cacrifice. Even if it were realized, it might be too heavy a burden 


for Japan to bear.” This latter point had already been stressed by 
responsible spokesmen and organs of Japanese business, which 
declared that military burdens had already passed beyond the coun- 


E wry's capacity. The Chugat Shogyo, organ of Japanese business, had 
 fatly declared that the military and naval program was “too heavy 
E for Japan’s economic strength to bear,” and given warning that the 
' Government must reduce its defense expenditures. 


Premier Chamberlain on June 25, in his first speech on foreign 


' sffairs in the House of Commons, reaffirmed his Government's 


olicy “to maintain the peace of Europe by confining the war to 


Spain.” He did not indicate how his Government aimed to “main- 
tain the peace” of Asia, but there was an evident corollary which 


some Japanese noted with apprehension. The Tokyo Asahi referred 
editorially to the Anglo-Russian naval agreement then being con- 


' duded, to the rapid strengthening of the British bases at Singapore 


and Hongkong, and to the facilities the British were offering the 


| American fleet “so as to keep it in Pacific waters,” as part of Eng- 
! jand’s determined attempt to “move the center of world conflict 
' eastward to the Pacific.” Great Britain “would try to pit the Soviet 
' Union against the Japanese in the Far East... . The British pro- 
posal for ‘peace in the Pacific’ was not for the purpose professed by 
them, but would precipitate friction and an anti-Japanese line-up in 


| this area.” 


This was a specific warning, but it went unheeded by the mili- 
tarists. The Japanese Government promptly followed the opening 
of “formal” negotiations in London by adopting an aggressive line 


- toward Russia as well as China. Within a week of the opening of the 
| negotiations, the Japanese (emboldened by the execution two weeks 


previously of Tukhachevsky and other high officers in the Soviet 
Army, in connection with which a Japanese officer returning from 
Russia declared that the Red Army was “on the verge of collapse”) 


' demanded the withdrawal of Soviet troops from two islands of 


disputed sovereignty on the Amur River, and followed this up 

(despite a conciliatory reply from Moscow) by firing upon Soviet 

gunboats in the river and forcibly occupying the islands themselves. 

The Soviet Government emphatically declared that these islands 
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were Soviet territory, as shown by “documents, treaties, and veo, 
graphical maps,” but on July 3 they officially announced wit thdroned 
of their forces. 

Russia was isolated, and the islands themselves were hardly wort 
fighting for. The outcome, however, was a blow to Soviet prestige 
and was utilized as such by enemies of a Russo-Chinese alliance 
Action on this was again postponed. Anglo- -Japanese friendshig 
further increased. Diplomatic conversations were supplemented | by 
economic. “Frank and cordial” talks were opened in London be. 
tween the recently-arrived Japanese Economic Mission and th: 
Federation of British Industries. Ostensibly, these talks dealt main); 
with the matter of yielding the Japanese a share in British markets: 
at the close of the Conference, however, it was revealed that the 
matter of economic cooperation in China was a most important 
subject of discussion. In the meantime, the Japanese prepared {or 
a new “economic bloc,” bringing together North China with 
“Manchukuo” and Korea. 

On June 15 the Japanese Cabinet had already decided on a virtual 
merger of the economic structure of Japan and “Manchukuo.” On 
July 4, with the “Amur incident” settled and Anglo-Japanese con. 
versations continuing with intensified cordiality, Tokyo openly 
announced its plan to call a “Continental Economic Conference,” 
to consolidate the economic relations of Korea, “Manchukuo,” and 
North China, and to establish a “unified economic system” under a 
comprehensive “economic plan” for the three areas. As was shortly 
made clear, British capital was to assist the Japanese in the exploita- 
tion of this “organic continental bloc”—particularly North China; 
the bloc was to be closely linked, through capital investments, with 
Japanese industries. 


rH Russia and China isolated diplomatically—both from one 
fae and from Powers which might give China effective 
assistance against Japan—the Japanese moved their troops in om 
nous night “maneuvers” toward Lukouch'iao and the town of 
Wanp ing, on the Peiping-Hankow Railway, with the evident pur- 


pose of dominating all of Peiping’s railway communications to the 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War 

south. Within twenty-four hours of the first “brush,” Finance 
Minister Kung (already in Washington) had reached an under- 
sanding with Secretary Morgenthau by which the United States 
Treasury was to purchase silver from the Chinese Government, 
and supply it with a “substantial amount” of gold. Loans were also 
to be extended to China, on the security of gold or silver deposited 


in the United States. This move, in the circumstances, was clearly in 
the “diplomatic” category. The American Government had pur- 


chased no silver from China for eight months. The joint Kung- 
Morgenthau statement was published on July ro. 

The Japanese, while presenting demands to the Chinese military 
authorities at Peiping, started shipping in reinforcements from 


} Manchuria; on July 11 Tokyo announced that it had made “funda- 
| mental decisions,” and was “dispatching military forces to North 


China.” The Chinese Government on July 12 informed Tokyo that 


Ino settlement would be valid unless it had the sanction of the 


National Government. Tokyo responded with a declaration that 
Japan was prepared for a “showdown” in North China and would 
resist any attempts by Nanking to “interfere.” 

The British Government early approached the American Gov- 
ernment for joint consultations and joint action, but without suc- 
cess. It was made known that London was approaching Tokyo 


' with a friendly proposal for “mediation.” London considered the 


original clash too small to “warrant an extension of the conflict,” 
that it should be “localized” and not aggravated, and that making 
it a matter of “national prestige” would be a matter of grave con- 


‘cern to the British Government—a “warning” clearly directed at 


Nanking as well as Tokyo. The French Government “supported” 


| the British, The German Ambassador in Tokyo on July 14 also 


approached the Foreign Office, and informed Mr. Hirota of his 
Government’s hope that Japan would be able to “localize” the con- 


flict in North China; a general war with China would be “contrary 


to the spirit” of the “anti-Comintern” pact. The same day, Tokyo 
issued a statement that the mediation aimed at by certain Powers 
“betrays a lack of proper understanding of the realities in East 
Asia”; it had long been Japan’s policy not to allow foreign interven- 


tion in “Sino-Japanese affairs.” 
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The nature of the British and associated suggestions to Toly, 
must be noted. They favored “localization,” which was just wh» 
the Japanese were insisting upon while flatly rejecting Nankin p 
“interference.” The Chinese Government, however, declared hi 
it would recognize no “local settlement” ignoring the Central s 
thorities. The Japanese had “localized” one aggressive move afte 
another. To China, it was not merely a matter of “national prestige” 
but of national sovereignty. Japan and England—and Germany 
agreed on “localization,” but the Japanese flatly rejected foreion 
mediation; they were to be exclusive masters of North China, | 

Nanking was now moving “on its own,” accepting the Japanese 
challenge for a “showdown.” The British Ambassador, several dys 
after Lukouch‘iao, cut short his vacation at Peitaiho and hastened y 
Nanking with a message from his Government. The nature of 
this message was not revealed, but it was made known at Paris tha 
the French (reportedly “supporting” the British) had emphatical\ 
warned the Chinese not to “extend” the conflict. Nanking, immed 
ately following the British envoy’s arrival, issued an appeal to the 
Western signatories of the Nine-Power Pact, as well as to Germany 
and Soviet Russia, declaring that the attack on Lukouch’iao wa 
clearly a violation of the sovereignty of China, and contrary to the 
Nine-Power Treaty, the Pact of Paris, and the Covenant of th 
League of Nations. The appeal drew no more important respons 
than Mr. Hull’s innocuous statement to the world of his Govern. 
ment’s ideas on international relations. 

Nanking’s appeal to the Nine-Power Pact, recommitting itself to 
the obligations of that document, marked in itself a distinct re. 
gression from the possibilities of a few months previously, when 
some members of the Government favored the calling of a Pacifc 
Conference under Chinese auspices. Nanking, however, isolated but 
preparing for nation-wide resistance, needed to gain all possible 
foreign support vis-a-vis Japan. On July 18, when Tokyo mat: 
formal representations to Nanking against any dispatch to Nort 
China of Central Government forces, and Japanese war-planes flew 
over southern Hopei and machine-gunned Chinese passenger train’ 
allegedly containing Chinese troops, Vice-President Kung arrived 
in London for a series of important conferences. With the breach 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War 
between Tokyo and Nanking widening daily, and Washington 
refusing to support the British Government in its moves to bring 
pressure, London was forced to a “showdown.”® 

On July 21, Mr. Eden informed Parliament that the attempt to 
reach an Anglo-Japanese understanding was in abeyance. He had 
informed Tokyo that “as long as the present situation in North 


F China continued, it did not seem opportune to open (sic) conversa- 
' tions”; Japan had not replied to his offer of mediation. Following 


this statement Tokyo at last responded, formally stating its opposi- 


tion to foreign interference in the “current Sino-Japanese negotia- 
tions,” and declaring that such interference could only “serve the 
F ends of Nanking, which is still pursuing its policy of playing one 
| Power against another.” The current incident should be settled 
| “between the two countries directly concerned.” 


On July 23 the Anglo-Japanese economic negotiations in London 
were terminated with a joint statement that “the air has been 


| cleared to a considerable degree”—which was indeed true. “Discus- 
; sions of the possibility of cooperation in the economic development 
| of East Asia should be resumed as soon as the position should 


appear favorable for further discussion.” For the first time, it was 


| formally and officially stated by London that the economic negotia- 
tions with Japan were for “cooperation in the economic develop- 
| ment of East Asia,” and not merely for the partition of British 
| markets—as previously given out. 


This breaking off of Anglo-Japanese negotiations for the joint 


| exploitation of China was encouraging to the Chinese, and was 
' further supplemented by articles in the British press in China em- 
| phasizing the aggressive nature of the new Japanese moves and 
_ openly encouraging resistance. During the following week, both 
| the Japanese and Chinese intensified their military activities in 
' North China, and prepared for action on a wider scale. Within a 


8 Moscow Pravda commented on July 10, with regard to the clash at Lukouch‘iao: 


» “The negotiations commenced by Japan with Britain undoubtedly played their rdéle 
| and constituted one of the stimuli for the organization of the provocation. In the 
F opinion of Tokyo, the successful outcome of the provocation would have strengthened 
| not only the Japanese position in North China, but also the position of Japan in her 
| negotiations with the British on the plan of the division of China into spheres of 
© influence, proposed by Japanese imperialism.” Nanking’s resistance, however, radically 
| altered the situation. 
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month of Mr. Chamberlain’s revealing statement on his Goyer 
ment’s method of “maintaining the peace” in Europe, and thy 
Tokyo Asahi’s anxious warning, there was serious warfare in Nor 
China, the Japanese were evacuating their nationals from upper. 
Yangtze ports and from Canton, both sides were moving troops - 
planes into action, the Japanese Navy was demanding the evacy 
tion of Chinese forces from Swatow, and the Japanese Consy. 
General at Canton was demanding the shifting of “anti-Japanes’ 
troops and the cessation of anti-Japanese activities. 

China fought alone. Some British leaders evidently desired to 
cooperate with the Chinese, and not “let them down” in the face 
of a Japanese offensive which directly threatened British interess 
and the British position in China. The British Government, hoy. 
ever, would not move without American cooperation, and there 
was considerable American suspicion of British motives. Some Bri: 
ish action was prepared for at Shanghai late in August, following 
Japan’s rejection of a British proposal (which lacked Americas 
support) to “neutralize” the Shanghai area under “joint” Western 
hegemony. But a murderous attack by Japanese airmen on th: 
British Ambassador—and on the British Military Attaché and 
Financial Adviser—further shook such self-confidence as the Cham. 
berlain Government may have possessed, and nothing was done. 

Several things, however, had been “accomplished.” China had 
not taken the initiative in calling a Pacific Conference for a les 
imperialistic New Order in the Far East. China had also been dis 
suaded from forming the alliance with Soviet Russia—which would 
have strengthened both Powers and probably have averted Sino 
Japanese war, but would also have had serious repercussions on 
Western Imperialism in China as well as probably diverting Japan’ 
activities southward. Instead of this alliance, and the new Pacific 
Conference, China had recommitted itself to the Nine-Power 
Treaty and its obligations. And, for the time being at least, the 
“peace” of East Asia was being “maintained” by Chamberlain's 
classic formula—“confining the war” to some other country. 

It was perhaps not the deliberate aim of the British Government 
to promote war in China. London would, undoubtedly, have pr 
ferred to “confine” the war to Japan and Russia. But the Britis 
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The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War | | 

Government had aims which conflicted one with another. It desired 
Chinese cooperation against Japan, but wished to maintain its own 
privileges in China and to secure Japanese a against 
Soviet Russia—which necessarily involved a “deal” wit Ree 
But China was no longer taking British orders; though virtua ly 
isolated, it moved to prevent the Japanese from consolidating their 


| domination in North China. 


The American Government, while opposed to the Russo-Chinese 


alliance, made no agreement with either England or Japan; on 
E July 8 it agreed to make the silver purchases which assured China 
> of substantial war funds. It refused to join England in moves to 
' “localize” the “North China Incident,” to bring joint pressure upon 
; Japan to accept Western mediation, or to intervene forcibly for the 
| maintenance of mainly British privileges and interests in China. 


i eals were also fruitless. China fought alone. 
ee Shanghai, January 1941 


Comment and Correspondence 


CULTURAL POLICY IN TAIWAN Anp 
THE PROBLEM OF “KOMINK,}’ 


In the January 1941 issue of Taiwan Jiho, a magazine published by the 
Information Bureau of the Taiwan (Formosa) Government-General, n 
assistant professor of Taihoku Imperial University published an artic; 
on “Cultural Policy and the Problem of Kominka,” the contents of whic 
are here condensed for readers interested in Japanese imperial cultyrg 
policy. The term “Kominka” is a newly coined word. While it can 
literally translated as “turning into people of the Emperor,’ it can per. 
haps be more freely but better rendered as “assimilation.” Translated }y 
A. ]. Grajdanzev. . 


Barnes and culture stand in a necessary relationship. The aims 
of politics can be finally realized only through the power of culture 
Political policy cannot be effective unless, from the political world of 
human behavior, it permeates the world of everyday human life, ideo. 
ogy, and emotions. 

If one country hopes to dominate another politically, its politica 
domination will be a failure in the end unless it suppresses and destroys 
the culture of the country to be dominated. The superior culture of the 
dominating country should take hold over the country to be dominated; 
but destruction of the inferior culture and customs by political measures 
is not sufficient for assimilation to the superior culture. Cultural policy 
means not simply guidance of a culture by purely political measures, bu 
guidance of one culture by another in a desirable political direction. 

In Taiwan (Formosa) the problem of assimilation or Kominka is one 
of grafting the culture of one country on another, by political means 
Japan has lacked a cultural policy. Under the “new structure” [oi 
war-time Japan] the new policy should be examined. Wars today ar 
total wars—political, economic, cultural, ideological. Defense of a coun- 
try cannot be limited to military strategy. The power of culture should 
also be employed. Formerly the weak point of Japanese politics and 
foreign relations was propaganda. The Japanese did not know how to 
use culture for political purposes, but they should now remedy this ée 
fect, and in Taiwan this should be done without a moment of delay. The 
policy of Kominka has been carried out in the islands, but it should 
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Cultural Policy in Taiwan and the Problem of “Kominka” 
now be reconsidered in the light of the principles of the “new structure.” 
it is natural that the experience acquired in Taiwan should later become 
extremely valuable in the construction of Eastern Asia. 

One can abolish temples, but if so some substitute should be furnished 
for the religious mental function which they have been providing for 
the Taiwan natives. Temples are connected not only with marriages, 


' burials, festivals and other ceremonies, but also with everyday life—good 


fortune and misfortune, healing of the sick, and so on. If the temples 
are to be abolished by non-religious methods, the population should be 
given something else instead. Religious questions are very difficult in 
politics, and cannot be solved by direct methods. Religion is deeply 


| connected with the psychology of a people and a mistaken religious 


policy will estrange the people from the Government. A broad cultural 
policy must not forget that this problem depends on the psychology of 
the masses, 

Whether the Kominka policy of assimilation succeeds or not depends 
on whether we can succeed in getting a hold on the everyday psychology 
of the natives. Merely prohibiting the beautiful native festivals and re- 


: placing them with Japanese ones will not satisfy the psychology of the 
| natives. This would be an empty policy. The problem must be solved 


by some process like that by which the Japanese people combined Bud- 


| dhism with Shinto. While a change of religion through methods of 


cultural propaganda is not absolutely impossible, the use of force by the 


| Government can hardly provide a desirable result, as the example of the 


Tokugawa period shows. [This presumably refers to the bloody and 


| long-drawn-out persecution of the Catholic Christians early in the 
| Tokugawa period.] It may be reasonable to retain local songs, dances, 
' and music, as necessary for contentment and consolation in the life of 


the islanders. Government interference in such matters may create a 


| prejudiced state of mind in the population. The Japanese nation is now 
| in process of evolving from an island state into a political bloc of Eastern 
| Asia. In this process, the traditional culture of Japan may be able to 
| embrace various cultures that are brought under Japan’s political power. 
This may result in enriching the Japanese culture itself. 


Not less important is the problem of language. A language is not only 


| the means by which individuals express their ideas and feelings; it also 
| conditions the forms of ideas within a people. Established modes of 
» thinking are expressed through the medium of an established language. 
| The richness of a nation’s language shows the power of its culture. The 
| substitution of the Japanese language for the language of the islanders 
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[Chinese] will lead to a substitution of the Japanese national mode of 
thinking for the [Chinese] mode of thinking of the islanders, Th, 


Though this is a great force, there still remains the problem of the |p, 
guage used by the adult islanders. This is difficult to solve. The villazer, 
have no direct need for the Japanese language; but the pao-chia pad ™ 
[of compulsory mutual guarantee and responsibility for good behavior 
in village groups] could do much in spreading the Japanese language jn 
everyday life through circulating placards and so on. The native intel; 
gentsia already uses the Japanese language in dealing with speculatiy: 
[philosophical?] matters, art and so on; but outside of this group ther 
is no necessity for use of the Japanese language. The first thing js to 
create such a necessity among the masses of the islanders. 
Compulsion will not in the end bring positive results if the thing com. 
pelled is not suitable or useful. For example, the movement to encourage 
the adoption of Japanese dress is difficult to get under way because the 
native dress is more convenient. If it were not for this, the natives would 
easily change to Japanese dress. Though Kominka requires the adoption 
of the Japanese national mode of life by the natives, the mode should not 
be harmful under local conditions, Elements of the Japanese culture and 
customs which are not rational or necessary should be improved or abd. 
ished under the “new structure” system. Taiwan is a tropical island. 
Japanese customs and usages were developed under different climatic 
conditions. Dwellings, clothing, and food should all be examined to see 
that they correspond to the conditions of a tropical climate. The Ko. 
minka movement should use those elements of the Japanese culture 
which are suitable for the island. Our policy is to introduce a culture 
superior to that already existing; but our culture should not be brought 
to the island unchanged in the form in which it was shaped in Japan. 


Correction 


M.. W. B. Sutcn writes to us from New Zealand to correct a 
mistake on p. 7 of his article on “New Zealand’s First Year of War,’ in 
the March issue of Pactric Arrairs. It was there stated that the New 
Zealand family allowance is five shillings a week. This figure should bk 
four shillings a week; five shillings a week is not the family allowance, 
but the amount in the unemployment benefit paid for children. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Japan Since 1931: Its PoxrticaL AND SoctaL DevetopMeEntTs. By 
Hugh Borton. I.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. xti + 149. 
$1.25. 

GovERNMENT IN JAPAN: REcENT TRENDs IN ITs Scope AND OPERa- 
rion. By Charles B. Fahs. 1.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. xii 


+ 114. $1.00. 


ye studies in the valuable and timely Inquiry Series of the 


F Institute of Pacific Relations complement each other. They provide 
| dearly-written and interesting materials, objectively interpreted, for 
| college courses on the Government of Japan, though they do not profess, 

either singly or in combination, to offer a complete survey of the gov- 
‘ emnmental system and its operation. Both are amply documented, that 
| of Dr. Borton more largely from Western sources, of Dr. Fahs from 
Japanese. The former covers a broader field, the latter deals more in- 
 tensively with selected problems. Both are indexed and provided with 
| bibliographies. 


After sketching the structure of the Japanese Government, Dr. Borton 


| explains the political rdle of various social and political groups and 
} traces the trend toward military fascism. In this section appears an ex- 
' ceptionally useful treatment of the cooperative movement. There fol- 
| lows a description of the growth of state control over industry, trade, 
" finance, agriculture, labor and public opinion in which the functions of 
i the many new commissions, boards, councils and conferences are clearly 
| distinguished. Analysis of problems, motives and political leaders is 
' woven deftly into the descriptive pattern. The ingenuity displayed and 


the success of the new methods and agencies are impressive. That farm 


| relief, control of living costs, and the maintenance of public morale 
| in the face of a huge casualty list can be treated so optimistically may, 
| however, seem doubtful to others than the reviewer. Dr. Borton’s con- 
| ception of the emperor’s position is not fully shared by the reviewer, 
| who would also ascribe greater importance to the political parties. 


Dr. Fahs divides his book into two parts, in the first of which he con- 


| siders six fields of administration in which new problems are being met 
| with new legislation and handled by new agencies. These six fields are 
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those of foreign trade, economic recovery, overseas expansion, nation 
defense, social reform, and finance. The contribution made jp thi 
section is invaluable and unique. In the second part of the work 4, 
author describes changes of a broader nature in the executive and 
legislative branches of the government. Here he deals more briefly vi 
aspects more fully explored by Dr. Borton. Dr. Fahs believes that the 
development of regulatory laws and agencies in Japan is essential); 
similar to what is taking place in Western states and that this paral- 
lelism results from a similarity of political trends induced by economi 
and social needs. Inter alia he shows how influential foreign restriction; 
upon Japanese trade have been in compelling the expansion of pub 
and private interference with individual enterprise. Probably for lac 
of space he does not describe the European and American models {o; 
these methods. He mentions the N.I.R.A. but that, in the outcome, js 
evidence contrary to his thesis of parallelism. Moreover, as he says, much 
of Japanese legislation is by executive ordinance, which, in view of the 
oligarchical—recently essentially military—control of the ordinance 
power, is unlimited by popular representation and therefore not deter. 
mined by parallel methods of political action. Parallelism in govern. 
ment involves basic institutions, their powers and the sources of power, 
as well as policies and administration. Surely the parallelism of Japanes 
politics is much more with Western dictatorships than with the democ- 
racies. 

Haron S. Quictey 
University of Minnesota, March 1941 


CHINA AND SoME Puases oF INTERNATIONAL Law. By L. Tung, 
Ph.D. Issued under the auspices of the China Institute of Pacifc 
Relations. London, New York: Oxford University Press. 1940 
pp. 210. $2.25. 


Ix our fast moving time a book like this is naturally more o! 
a historical survey than a legal interpretation of a situation that has not 
much to do with our acquired knowledge of international law. The 
author, who was formerly secretary to the Chinese Central Political 
Council, has limited himself to a study of the particular application 0! 
international law, specifically Western in origin, in the different social 
and political background of China. Dr. Tung has confined his atten- 
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F tion to the international law of peace, excluding the laws of war, neu- 


trality, and treaties. The book deals thus with the questions arising 
out of the application to the Chinese situation of the principles of juris- 
diction over territory, ships and persons, of nationality, of diplomatic 
and consular relations and of the various methods of pacific settlement 
of international disputes. Under each title and subtitle the author gives 
a number of examples and a general description of the legal situation 
with regard to China. The result is a sort of small handbook, a useful 
short outline of local interpretations of the questions of international 
law arising in China in the fields covered. The bibliographical notes 
and the added bibliography facilitate further inquiry. The author’s self- 
stated preference for using English publications in his research is, how- 
ever, another limitation. 

All through his book he emphasizes the Chinese point of view; yet 
his attempts to show in China’s history, from ancient times, a great 
respect for highly civilized foreign countries and thus to “eradicate the 
deeply rooted misconception” of China’s “absolute seclusion and ex- 
treme contempt for foreign countries and their people” in her resistance 
against the West seem an understatement of the Chinese case. The 
nineteenth century’s Western penetration was something new and dif- 
ferent for China and China’s reaction was naturally different from her 
attitude toward distant ancient Rome, and toward Indian, Nestoria, 
Jesuit and other early missionaries, or toward Marco Polo and various 
early traders. The differences between Chinese society, economy, and 
political conceptions and those of the West at the time of the Western 
onslaught could perhaps have been shortly explained to the Western 
reader as causes of the Chinese resistance, a resistance that could be fully 
justified from the Chinese viewpoint. 

Aside from the subject limitation the author has also not included 
many recent events and problems under his various legal headings. 
For example he does not mention, under demilitarized zones, the situa- 
tion in North China after the invasion of Manchuria; nor, more re- 
cently, under the heading of extradition, does he deal with the case of 
the four alleged terrorists handed over by the British in Tientsin to 
the Japanese puppet officials, etc. It is chiefly the period of the unequal 
treaties and of Chinese efforts and aspirations to recover her full sover- 
eignty in which the author is interested. This was also the period of 
the League of Nations, and as if to show that it has passed, the author 
concludes his book with the sentence: “To date, no member of the 
League applies Article 16 of the Covenant against Japan.” 
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Yet, on the very day that this review is written, in the middle of 
China’s fight for survival against aggression in a world conflagration 
comes news that takes up again the thread of the story of China’s ficht 
for legal equality. Secretary of State Hull’s pledge to relinquish sles 
the war all remaining rights of special character providing for extrs. 
territorial jurisdiction and related activities is another large step in the 
development described by the author—of which he says: “Had it no 
been for the Japanese invasion beginning with 1931 China’s aspirations 
might soon have been realized.” The historical survey of the past may 
thus become a prelude to the future. 
Franz Micnazy 
Baltimore, May 1941 


Economic SHancoualt: Hostace To Potitics. By Robert W. Barnet:, 
I.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: International Secretariat, Insti 
tute of Pacific Relations. 1941. pp. xit + 210. $2.00. 


seeieahs boasted security has always been a relative thing, 
selective in its benefits. For decades it rested on an uneasy equilibrium 
of political and economic forces subject to periodic breakdown. A crisis 
of unparalleled length and severity, however, was ushered in by the 
shooting which began on an August morning in 1937. For four years 
now the tide of war and destruction have swirled around this Yangtze 
metropolis. Its ultimate fate hangs today on a conflict that has grown to 
world-wide proportions. All one can say with assurance about its future 
is that “the good old days” which bring nostalgic reminiscences from 
the old China hand will never return. 

There would be no doubt of the ultimate outcome at Shanghai, as 
Japan tightens the screw, were it not for one fact. The siege of Shanghai 
is itself a part of Japan’s larger campaign in East Asia which had to 
meet two tests of success. It had to be converted, economically, from a 
destructive to a constructive New Order before fatally sapping Japans- 
strength. And it had to avoid arousing the open and determined 
opposition of the Great Powers for whom Japan is ultimately no match. 
On the first count the campaign is a dismal failure, thanks to the 
determined resistance of the Chinese and the ineptitude of Japanese 
imperialism. On the second, too, the odds are increasingly against Japan. 
If the position of Shanghai is precarious, there are yet grounds for 
believing that its siege will ultimately be broken. 
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Meanwhile, the workers, the housewives, the bankers, merchants and 
industrialists of Shanghai have faced an extraordinary set of conditions. 
How have they fared during these four years of war? Where does 
economic Shanghai stand after the battering it has taken? 

These are the questions which Mr. Barnett seeks to answer in this 
latest addition to the I.P.R. Inquiry Series on the Far Eastern conflict. 
His is the first comprehensive and authoritative account of the vicis- 
situdes of economic life in Shanghai during the war crisis through which 
it has passed. Crammed with facts concerning the changing fortunes of 
industry, trade, and finance, the book nevertheless retains the broad 
political perspective of Far Eastern and world events. Indeed, Mr. 
Barnett’s special concern, as indicated in his title, is to show how eco- 
nomic Shanghai has been in the grip of compelling political forces to 
which it has had to adapt itself. The result is a first-rate piece of 
analytical reporting based on first-hand study, a realistic picture of the 
fortunes of a great urban center whose future is still of importance to 
China, Japan, and the Western Powers alike. 

The uniqueness of Shanghai lies, of course, in its peculiar political 
satus. Despite the inroads of the Japanese this has preserved for it a 
certain degree of freedom from the turmoil and pillage going on around 
it since 1937. The truth is that after the first stunning impact of war 
Shanghai staged a rapid “recovery.” For three years it continued busy 
as a beehive. A flood of refugees created new consumer demands and 
supplied the cheapest possible labor. Liquid capital likewise poured into 
the foreign areas in search of security. The European War and currency 
depreciation both opened up new export outlets; Chinese ingenuity 
contrived to maintain extensive trade with the hinterland through the 
Japanese lines. New small-scale industries mushroomed in the Inter- 
national Settlement during 1938 and 1939, and financial Shanghai 
indulged in periodic fevers of speculation. 

As a result several million people managed at least to keep alive, 
while a select minority of citizens deriving their incomes from property 
and corporate enterprise made truly handsome profits. This became 
increasingly difficult in 1940 as the Japanese tightened their blockade 
and perfected the economic weapons of monopoly and squeeze in the 
surrounding areas. But Mr. Barnett’s chapters on trade, shipping, indus- 
try, and finance are striking testimony to the resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of people, particularly the Chinese, in adapting themselves 
to rapidly shifting political conditions and contriving to turn a penny 
under seemingly hopeless conditions. 
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Large sections of the business community did not fare so badly. » 
seems, and even prospered at intervals. The same cannot be said for 
Shanghai’s working class, now packed in the foreign areas under ia 
ditions of indescribable congestion. Unlike many other writers 
Shanghai, Mr. Barnett happens to be interested in the plight of th. 
humble Chinese artisan and wage earner who make up the bulk oj 
the population. In a chapter beginning with a description of the modes 
living of the average Shanghai worker under ordinary conditions, }: 
tells the story of desperate impoverishment under the impact of war. 
Employment recovered rapidly in 1938, but as price inflation gathere) 
headway it cut tragically into family budgets already at the level of 
subsistence. Corpses picked up on the streets and disposed of in the 
International Settlement alone totalled 101,047 in 1938; in 1939 the 
number was still 72,857. Yet so acute was the food shortage in the 
countryside that, “on balance, the political security in the foreign areas 
of Shanghai induced the refugee to face starvation at Shanghai rathe: 
than to face it in rural areas in the hinterland.” 

These conditions were, of course, the direct product of Japanes 
occupation and the dislocation of normal economic life, first by hos. 
tilities, and then by systematic Japanese interference. A rice shortage 
in Japan brought wholesale buying of Central China rice, which in turn 
produced a rice famine of acute proportion in Shanghai. Normal supplies 
of cotton and coal, two prime essentials, were likewise interrupted and 
pre-empted by the Japanese, forcing Shanghai to import overseas sup- 
plies with a steadily depreciating currency. Among the most instructive 
sections of Mr. Barnett’s book are his careful descriptions of the pro- 
cedures and results of blockade, monopoly, and extortion as practiced 
by the Japanese Army and Navy and the control agencies created 
under their aegis. The purpose has been to exclude non-Japanese trade 
as far as possible and to exploit what was left. In 1940 a marked 
tendency was observable to tighten trade controls in the interest of yen- 
block autarchy and of economic warfare against Chungking, leaving 
Shanghai more and more cut off from its “vanishing hinterland.” 

If this is a gloomy picture, the author is careful to point out that the 
ultimate decision is bound up in the struggle now proceeding on 2 
world stage. He is reluctant to venture into the realm of prophecy, 
contenting himself somewhat over-cautiously with enumerating three 
possibilities—a return to the status quo ante, complete Japanese contro, 
or a reintegration of Shanghai in the economy of a free and victorious 
China reasserting her sovereignty. 
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| Politics with an equally convincing but broader historical study of 
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For the most part Economic Shanghai sticks to the facts. Only in a 
few places, as in the account of trade and shipping, does it get boggeJ 
down in statistical detail. One of the merits of the book, indeed, is its 
attempt to trace the fortunes of Shanghai in terms of the human live- 
hood and enterprise of its people. Too many studies of Shanghai have 
dealt with it solely as a pawn of international politics, a focus of diplo- 
matic rivalries, or as merely a complicated pattern of statistical tables 
and series. The people of Shanghai, after all, like hundreds of millions 
elsewhere in the world, are a community of ordinary men and women 
desperately trying to accommodate themselves to forces which they are 


F helpless to control. This is a story of absorbing human interest, as 


evidenced in several moving photographs in this book. 
Two general limitations in Mr. Barnett’s study may be noted. He is 


F at pains to trace the effects of war and political developments in the 
| Far East on the economic life of Shanghai, but deals only incidentally 


with the reverse effects of Shanghai trade, industry, and finance upon 
the outcome of the war. Yet surely, when the history of the Sino- 
Japanese struggle and of Japan’s occupation of North China and the 
Yangtze Valley is written, it will be recorded that the existence of 
Shanghai, with its semi-independent status, was an important, positive 
element in influencing the course of Chinese resistance, the attitude of 
the Western Powers, and the success or failure of Japanese conquest. 
Similarly, the emphasis of this book is on economic activity as shaped 


and dominated by political actions and political objectives. Mr. Barnett 


is concerned, of course, with the immediate war period in which this 
causal relationship is indisputable. Yet in the short run too, politics is 
itself molded in part by economic aspirations, resources, techniques, 
and class relations. Nowhere is this more apparent than at Shanghai, 
the great industrial and commercial center which has played such a 
conspicuous role in the evolution of modern China and in her inter- 
national relations over the past half century. Perhaps Mr. Barnett could 
be persuaded to follow his excellent Economic Shanghai—Hostage to 
f 


Political Shanghai—Hostage to Economics. 
W. W. Lockwoop 


Princeton, July 1941 


Pacific Affair; 


THE CuHINEsE IN THatLanp. By Kenneth Perry Landon, Repor, 
in the International Research Series of the Institute of Paci, 
Relations. Oxford University Press, New York and London, 1942 
pp. ix + 310. $2.50. 


Toes excellent study by Landon, historian and linguist, dea) 
with the relations between the natives and the “Chinese” in Thailags 
during the Thai nationalist revival which has flourished increasingly 
since World War I. “Chinese” are persons in Thailand who stil] di 
almost entirely to Chinese native culture and sovereignty and have, x 
most, only a nominal interest in “Thailand for the Thai.” This djs 
tinction between “Chinese” and Chinese is important because throug) 
the centuries a good proportion of Thai blood has become, by admixture 
the same as that of the Chinese. This is particularly true for the urban, 
industrial, commercial and ruling classes. The only exception is th: 
priesthood. 

Hence the struggle in Thailand is not “racial,” as Landon and other 
imply by the use of the phrase “Jew of the Orient,” but rather nz. 
tional and sovereign. This situation, long immanent, has been speeded 
by the present uncertainty in Asia. The “China incident,” the weaken. 
ing of French power to defend her oppressive imperialism in certain 
irredenta sections of Thailand, the movement of the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government into the border province of Yunnan near Thailand, and 
further possible upsets in Asia—these and their attendant fears hav 
made the tortoise move as a jack rabbit. 

Under the Thai “New Deal,” which has spread rapidly since the 
Palace revolution of 1932, the “Chinese” (and other foreigners in Tha: 
land) have been reduced rather severely from their former favored 
positions. Chinese immigration has been restricted. (Ninety-five per 
cent of the foreigners are Chinese.) Thai education has been mat 
compulsory. “Chinese” have been driven out of the control of com. 
merce and the major industries. Their secret political and commercil 
societies have been attacked by legislation. The extreme predominance 
of the “Chinese” press has been destroyed. Legislation, prohibitive tat- 
ation, governmental monopolies and a nationalist ideological move 
ment (Ratha Niyom) have been the tools used by the Thailanders. 

The twelve chapters and several appendices of this book move log 
cally from the historical and general phases of Sino-Thai relations t0 
the recent concrete measures taken against the “Chinese.” The autho: 
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knows the problem intimately and gives us, at least for once, a book 
about Asia by a non-Asiatic in which the inner feelings and values 
of the people themselves are understood. This, following his earlier 
Siam in Transition, makes Landon an indispensable authority for those 
interested in southeastern Asia. 

The author says very little about the efficiency of these new govern- 
mental monopolies taking over the former industries of the “Chinese.” 
This is due in part, no doubt, to lack of published information. More 
serious, however, is the emphasis upon “incident history” as opposed to 
philosophical or sociological treatment. The author shows no great 
tendency to look upon Ratha Niyom as the product or expression of 
deeper causes related not only to other events in Asia but in Europe 
and America as well. Ratha Niyom, which seeks to make the nation a 
community, will eventually look to the community as a nation. Unless 


| checked, the Thai-Shan peoples will try to create their own “new 
F order” in southeastern Asia, if only for protection against the other 
“new orders.” This problem should receive fuller treatment in any sub- 


sequent study of these interesting southeastern Asiatics. 
Carte C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University, June 1941 


Tue Dutcn East Inpvizs. By Amry Vandenbosch. Second edition, 
revised. Published in cooperation with the Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1941. pp. xit + 446. $4.00. 


: oe book first appeared in 1933 and immediately took high 


F rank among publications in English on Netherlands India. This is 


evidenced by the fact that, in spite of the slight interest the American 


| public has shown until recently in the Indies, the edition was exhausted 
| after a few years. Since then the United States has awakened to the 


fact that East Asia includes more than Japan, China and the Philippine 


| Islands. The new edition is therefore highly opportune. The book has 


considerably improved in appearance, thanks to the workmanship of the 


University of California Press. 


Most of the chapters in the new edition reflect the great changes of 


recent years in the internal and external situation of the country. The 


growing tension between the Indies and Japan fully merits the separate 


| chapter the author now has devoted to this subject. 
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The spirit of the work has remained the same: a careful portray.) 
of the highly complex political structure and its social foundations, Pro, 
fessor Vandenbosch has no special axe to grind, which does not meay 
however, that he evades giving his judgment after having stated il 
aspects of a problem. Take, for instance, the topics of penal sanction 
and of “Heerendiensten” (compulsory labor service). The less on 
knows about Indies society, the easier it is to condemn these measure. 
The author gives a very illuminating exposition of the functions ¢ 
these institutions, although at the same time clearly indicating }\ 
sympathy for their abolition. In passing, we may note the irony of this 
application of the Western ideal of human rights to colonial peopl; 
while in Europe forced labor is again rapidly being introduced. 

As one would expect from a political scientist, the stress is laid op 
the political system. There are excellent chapters on the relations between 
the governments in the motherland and in the Indies, on the Volksraid 
(no longer a merely advisory council, but since 1927 a co-legislative 
body, as the author clearly points out); on the Civil Service, Education, 
Taxation and Finance, the emergence of Nationalism, etc. The discus. 
sion of economic problems is mainly kept in terms of policy and one 
wishes that there had been room for a broader sketch of the regions! 
differences in natural environment and land utilization, of changes in 


commercial production and the beginnings of manufacturing. A broad 
knowledge of these basic facts and trends would give the reader ; 
better understanding of the many tensions apparent in the political 


superstructure. 

Some minor errors may be noted here. The total population of Nether. 
lands India has been estimated for 1940 at 70 million, not 66 million 
(p. 1). According to Professor Vandenbosch (p. 9) the term “Indo” 
(Indo-European) includes “not only those of mixed European and 1 
tive blood, but also pure-blooded Dutchmen born in the Indies.” This 
statement must rest on a misunderstanding. The name Daendels (3 
Governor-General) is misspelled Daendals (pp. 54-55); Bison (p. 410 
should be Bisson; Yanuhara (p. 403) should be Yanaihara. Discussing 
trade relations, the author gives the impression that Great Britain atter 
the First World War “has been able to maintain its proportion of the 
East Indies trade.” This is certainly incorrect for the second half 0 
the post-war period; since 1929 Great Britain has lost ground severe!) 

This review should not be finished without drawing attention to the 
excellent, up-to-date (1940) chapter on the relations between the Indits 
and Japan. Also the seven appendices, giving information on the eo 
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Portrayal nomic situation in 1939 and various trade statistics help to round out 
ions. Pro, the picture. Altogether a top-ranking book on a timely subject. 

Jan O. M. Broek 


University of California, June 1941 
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SHowDOWN aT SincAporeE? Edited by W. W. Lockwood and 
Michael Greenberg. New York: American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1941. pp. 31. 15 cents. 

Japan Strikes SoutH. By Andrew Roth. New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1941. pp. 108. 25 cents. 
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: laid on -™ on the discussions of a small, informal round table on 
- between | the possibilities of international cooperation in the Pacific, Showdown 
‘olksrad I at Singapore? performs the valuable function of clarifying the issues 
egislative Me involved in this complex problem. As almost every month brings new 
ducation, Me and important changes in the international scene, and as the strategy 
€ discus. and tactics of nations and groups within nations are modified in accord- 
and one Me ance with these new developments, it might be expected that discussions 
regional [held several months ago would already be dated. However, the chief 
anges in fe value of this report lies in its analysis of more permanent factors— 
A broad i fundamental policies and the principles behind those policies. This does 
reader a JM not mean that the strategic considerations raised are irrelevant to the 
political | new world situation. On the contrary, the analysis here given of the 

' comparatively stable factors of relative naval, military, economic, and 
Nether. political power, both actual and potential, indicates the manner in which 
million JE basic objectives may be realized. 

| In contrast to the macroscopic view of Pacific prospects presented in 
and na i the above report, Japan Strikes South is a detailed, closely documented 
s.” This J account of recent developments in a key Pacific area, French Indo-China. 
idels (2 MR After a brief but highly informative account of French imperialist 
(p. 410) J policy in Indo-China, Mr. Roth traces the history of the colony’s relations 
scussing J with Japan from the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War to the signing 
iin after J of the pact with Thailand in March 1941. Apart from its value as a 
» of the ME richly factual document of contemporary history, Japan Strikes South, 
half o: J for all its objectivity, is a convincing indictment of the policy of appease- 
severely. J ment and of the reactionary, anti-democratic motives that underlie such 


n to the J a policy, It shows that, when resistance to Japan had become possible 


e Indies only by placing increased reliance and responsibility on the Indo-Chinese 
the eco JM themselves, the French Government chose capitulation as the lesser evil. 
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The whole story strikingly confirms the conclusion that emerges from 
Showdown at Singapore?, namely that the means by which aggression 
is to be resisted in the Far East, or anywhere else in the world, are « 
conditioned by the ends aimed at that there is no real distinction 
between ends and means. For those who are really fighting for deme. 
racy, the greatest possible extension of democracy is their most poweriy| 
weapon. This fundamental truth is the touchstone by which the policies 
of nations must be judged. 


Joun Leantnc 
New York, June 1941 


Tue New Burma. By W. ]. Grant. New York: The Macmillay 
Company. 1940. pp. 157. $2.00. 


M.. Grant, formerly editor of the Rangoon Times, has pro- 
duced a travel book on Burma rather than a serious study of this de. 
lightful country in which so many people are interested. His unusual 
phrases are brilliant and meaningless by turns. Thus on a single page 
Rangoon is described aptly as having “a Scotch heart under a Burmes: 
umbrella”—a testimony to Scotch predominance in the business life 
of the city—while the Secretariat building is dubbed “a quiet country 
grocer pretending to be an explosive city philosopher.” To say that at 
certain seasons “a blade of grass is a searing anachronism” simply does 
not register even as a description of the scenery of the Irrawaddy oil 
fields during the hot weather. 

As rambling as Burma itself, the book has a certain charm and 
value. There is no more reason for sandwiching a charming description 
of the mango in between the silverlead mines of Bawdwin and the tin 
mines of Tenasserim (all in a chapter on industry) than there is for the 
meandering streets of a Burmese village. On the other hand, Grant's 
chapter on Mandalay perhaps gives a better sense of the spirit of old 
Burma than do the more ponderous standard works on the country. 
Printed in Great Britain with 11-Point Baskerville type, the book is 
mechanically a credit to its producers. Its illustrations are well chosen 
and recent. Its pages provide pleasant reading for an evening at home. 

Joun L. CuristIAn 
Berkeley, California, June 194! 
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Tue SoutH SEAs IN THE MopERN Wor tp. Felix M. Keesing. New 
York, John Day Company, 1941. pp. xv + 391, including appen- 
dices, bibliography and index. $3.50. 


Ls. Kegstnc has written another excellent volume dealing 
with the government of dependencies, a volume marked by careful 
judgment, considerable insight, and attractiveness of literary style. He 
has a deep sense of the changes which have affected both western 
civilization and the native communities which have had to adapt them- 
selves to the forces which that civilization has thrust upon them. For 
example, the nineteenth century Western world was dominated by ideals 
of economic individualism and belief in progress; international trade 
and specialization played important roles; the theology of its mission- 
aries was of a distinctive brand. Now it has undergone cataclysmic 
changes, and the native communities have to adapt themselves to a 
new and bewildering set of twentieth century contradictory forces. 

The author surveys population developments, traces the decline which 
followed the first contacts with the whites, and shows that counter 
tendencies are now at work that point “to the continued assistance and 
augmentation of native populations in the islands, with the indigenous 
cements remaining uppermost” (p. 56). He even suggests that a 
threat of over-population exists in some parts of the Pacific. The alter- 
natives in native policy are well set forth. Dr. Keesing suggests that 
whatever ultimate policies might be, whatever the fundamental philo- 
sophic aims which should be adopted, it is wise to concentrate upon 
immediate tasks; “what actually can be done” is of paramount 
importance. 

In the Pacific as elsewhere the natives in general have not had a 
happy experience with the whites in the all-important matter of land. 
The author emphasizes the need of adequate land policies. He suggests 
that the growth of individualism within native society seems to be 
inevitable, and that it is important to build up adequate archives so 
that authorities may be “expert in the traditional land usages within 
their jurisdictions,” and in close touch with the trends of modern 
change. In everyday life native economy still exhibits much more of 
the barter system and much less of money exchange than many people 
might realize. The world-wide depression has of course profoundly 
influenced native economic life and has made more doubtful the desir- 
ability of extensive native participation in cash-crop farming and other 
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commercial enterprises. Dr. Keesing’s suggestion is that administratiy. 
economic policy should be kept as elastic and experimental as possib\. 
in these days of change. 

The effect of alien government has been to cause native leaders t) 
lose prestige, particularly near urban centers, and to widen the gay 
between chiefs and their subjects; although the Maoris have bee: 
remarkably successful in maintaining their tribal organization. Th. 
author, after examining the evidence for and against direct and indirec 
rule, gives his verdict in favor of the latter; and adds that government 
should (1) build up a trained native staff, and (2) give adequate anthro. 
pological training to non-native experts in government. Incidentally, 
Dr. Keesing points out that the United States, Japan and New Zealand 
have no anthropologists on their official staffs. 


of administering dependent peoples; unless island communities have 
plentiful outlets for creative activity and pleasure which are “not fri\\s 
but vital phases of cultural adjustment,” serious dangers may lie ahead. 
In the chapter dealing with health and medical work, the writer pay; 
tribute to the splendid work of Dr. Lambert, for many years represent 


ative of the Rockefeller Foundation at Suva, and his part in building 


up a central medical school there for the training of native practitioners 
who, in addition to giving medical treatment, can be valuable in gradv- 
ally weakening the hold of sorcery upon the people. Although yaws 
and hook-worm have been considerably lessened, much remains t 
combat other diseases, and it is interesting to note in passing that tooth 
decay, due to maladjustments in diet, constitutes one of the newer 
threats to health. 

After examining the strengths and weaknesses of missionary work, 
Dr. Keesing comes to the conclusion that the missionaries are in a 
“strategic position” to contribute towards enriching native life, agreeing 
with Professor Elkin that missionary societies should provide training 
in social anthropology and linguistics for the missionaries, who should 
collaborate more closely with anthropologists. 

The future of the Pacific islands will rest upon the outcome of the 
present war. In the event of a British victory, it is possible that a greater 
amount of international organization may come about. Whether or 
not this happens one conclusion is clear: that in these days of extensive 
university education and prospects of intellectual unemployment in the 
Western world, common sense as well as a sincere desire to promote 
the welfare of native peoples would indicate that we should train an 
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increasing number of anthropologists, missionaries, doctors and educa- 

tionalists to undertake the task of government in these and other 

colonies. Perhaps in happier days when international organization is 

strengthened, a small amount of the money now devoted to war 

purposes may be available for the training of an adequate colonial staff! 
Linpen A. Manper 

University of Washington, July 1941 


A Sececrep BrstiocraPHy oF Paciric Area Maps. By Clifford H. 
MacFadden, Studies of the Pacific No. 6. New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. 123, $1.50. 


‘ie peoples and the resources of the Pacific area have become 
so closely related to the rest of the economic and political world during 


the past thirty years that the Western world finds itself for the first 


time taking an intense interest in the play of the military and political 
forces now working on what appears to be a modified if not a new 
destiny. The present bibliography is a technical instrument for im- 


| proving our knowledge of the Pacific and making a part of it more 


readily available. It will be serviceable in many fields of inquiry and 
its value will be increased in time by revisions already planned. The 
bibliography is doubled in value by the excellent introduction which 
Dr. Hall has prepared and for the preparation of which he has unusual 


competence and experience. Sai aaa 


Baltimore, June 1941 


Tue Reconstruction oF Wortp Trape. By J. B. Condliffe. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co. Inc. 1940. pp. 427. $3.75. 


ion is a fundamental conflict in the modern world,” says 
Professor Condliffe int his opening sentence, “between political and eco- 
nomic forces or principles.” Before 1914, however, things were different. 
In those days leadership came from London, the leadership of “‘inter- 
national financiers” who distributed available capital supplies through- 
out the world under the protection of the British navy. This dynamic 
financial force, rather than mere freedom of trade, was the salient char- 
acteristic of the times. Economics and politics were in harmony be- 
cause economic and political activity or inactivity were both justified by 
appeal to the same ideal—the welfare of all alike, rich and poor. 
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The interwar era was marked by different characteristics. [t bes», 
with a peace treaty devised in terms of national sovereignty and sl 
determination. London lacked the power as well as the will to restore the 
old internationalism. National policies were dictated by first one group ? 
producers and then another, resulting in oscillation and contradictioy 
but always in restriction of imports and international connections, Thy. 
gold standard was revived for a brief period, but it was symbolic rathe; 
than symptomatic of internationalism. Tariff walls were continual) 
increased despite the frequent statements of economists, individua)) 
and in groups, that increased freedom of trade was imperative. After 
the break-up of the gold standard, resulting from Britain’s abandop. 
ment of it in 1931, conference followed conference, trade agreement fo). 
lowed trade agreement, but to little purpose. Tariffs were supplemented 
by quotas and clearing agreements. Everywhere administrative officia|; 
acquired wider and more arbitrary powers, the price mechanism dwin. 
dled in importance, and economic enterprise was suffocated. Bureay. 
cratic nationalism was rampant.’ Politics were strangling economic. 

As the restrictions of bureaucratic nationalism were extended jt 
became broadly possible, according to Professor Condliffe, to distinguish 
different reasons for their extension in different countries. In German 
restrictions were explicitly for strategic purposes. By a highly in. 
genious system of quotas, bilateral trade and clearing agreements, and 
the like, Germany aimed to build up her own strategic position. In 
addition—and this is the important point—Germany deliberately em- 
ployed the same means to break down, or rather to break up, the existing 
trading world which was focussed upon and led by Great Britain. Bi- 
lateralism was the axe with which Germany sought to split up the 
multilateral foundations on which Britain had become great. 

In most countries other than Germany the trend toward bureaucratic 
nationalism had less clear and less sinister objectives. Restrictive meas- 
ures were introduced during the two periods of depression and currency 
instability, 1919-24 and 1930-34. In more recent years they were main- 
tained and extended partly for confused protective purposes but largely 
to facilitate trading with Germany. Only one government, however, that 
of the United States under the influence of Mr. Cordell Hull, made 2 
firm stand for internationalism and multilateralism. Great Britain, hav- 
ing largely abandoned these twin causes in 1931, attempted to build up 
its intra-Empire system of trade. In doing so it both impeded the effors 


e+ 


1 The term “bureaucratic nationalism” is not used by Professor Condliffe, but it 
seems to express his meaning concisely and is used throughout this review. 
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of other countries toward wider international trade and, perhaps more 
rious in view of the repercussions, it brought to an end the era of the 
“open door” in British colonial possessions. 

Just as the purposes of Germany’s trade policy differed from Great 


| pritain’s, so the nature of Germany’s expanding monetary and financial 
| \cadership in Europe differed from the nature of Great Britain’s leader- 
© ship in the sterling bloc. “There is a world of difference between a re- 
F gional system in which trade proceeds on a basis of exchange stability 
by price competition within a free market and a system in which trade 
| proceeds by monopolistic State barter transactions on a bilateral clearing 
| basis.” (pp. 324-5). The Tripartite Agreement of 1936 between Great 
; Britain, France, and the United States was a partially successful attempt 
| to promote cooperation between monetary blocs of the former type. 


Despite adverse circumstances, there has been some growth in recent 


| years of certain forms of international business and finance. Improve- 
q ments of communication and transportation have facilitated the estab- 
| lishment of branch manufacturing or assembling plants. Standard Oil, 
| Unilever, Ltd., International Business Machines Corp., Ford, and many 
| other organizations, typify a relatively new form of internationalism and 


a growing form of international capital investment. “No peace plans can 


afford to ignore this trend. . . .” However, both in these organizations 
| and in international cartels and commodity controls, the interest of the 
' producer is predominant. Consumers and have-not countries are largely 


disregarded. Moreover, such international capital investment as occurs 


| differs from what took place before 1914. In those days there was a 
central pool of capital the flow of which was easily diverted from one 
| place or purpose to another; nowadays funds are accumulated within 
' the great enterprises and are available for their purposes alone. 


The last fifty pages (the final chapter and the last section of the 


| preceding one) seem to constitute a separate section of the book. 
First comes a discussion of “The Dilemma of Planning.” Foresight is 
" better than muddle, intelligence than stupidity, order than chaos. On 
| the other hand, planning (in the usual modern sense of the word) means 


state control and state control means bureaucratic nationalism. Beyond 


that again, “It becomes increasingly difficult to separate the conduct of 
| modern war from its prior preparation. . . . The superficial efficiency 


? Professor Condliffe might have noted that this tendency was partly the result of 


_ tariffs and other restrictions. For example, American firms establish branches in 
| Canada in order to have a producing unit within the tariff wall established by 
- Empire preference. 
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of the new type of centralized organization is primarily due to the fact 
that the purposes of such organization are simpler and easier to achiev. 
than the conflicting purposes of an economy aimed at maximizing he 
economic welfare of a great community. . . . The most insidious ini 
of ‘power economics’ as opposed to ‘welfare economics’ is the power t 
gives to a small group of important officials to direct and mobilize the 
activities of their fellow citizens. . . . The teaching of history is that j: 
has seldom been safe to allow such concentrations of power to develop,” 
(pp. 347-9). 

The author by no means condemns all types of state interference, H- 
distinguishes legislation designed to protect the weak and control the 
strong from legislation designed to concentrate bureaucratic control anj 
initiative in the hands of government agents. The first type of legisla. 
tion is compatible with the maintenance of international markets and 
international equilibrium, while the second is likely to lead to irrational 
nationalism and ultimately to war. 

Finally, Professor Condliffe makes some observations about the {y. 
ture. He is impressed by the immediate problems arising from a Britis 
victory; even before the terms of peace are decided there will be an 
immediate problem of relief and then a problem of maintaining essen. 
tial services in Europe. He considers with favor a number of “federal” 
proposals for European and world organization; and considers with 
disfavor suggestions that international equilibrium can be maintained 
amongst a group of nations each following the star of “full employ. 
ment.” In conclusion, while re-emphasizing that international coopera. 
tion must arise out of the will of Great Powers and not out of mere 
pieces of international machinery, he stresses the usefulness of such 
machinery. He recommends a concentration of international organiz:- 
tions under the aegis of the League of Nations Assembly—the Inter- 
national Bank, Labour Office, Institute of Agriculture, Court of Justice, 
Postal Union, etc. Further, he suggests an increase of “power and posi- 
tive responsibility at the center. . . . This means, in practice, the trans. 
fer to such institutions of some attributes of national sovereignty.” (p 
388). With the help of such machinery, and with the active support o! 
the Great Powers, it, seems to him possible that peace and prosperity, 
like freedom, may be “re-created year by year.” 

The book was largely built upon memoranda prepared for an abortive 
International Studies Conference which was called to meet in Bergen at 
the end of August 1939. The subject of the conference was “Economic 
Policies in Relation to World Peace.” From the foregoing sketch of the 
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contents, it will be clear that most of Professor Condliffe’s book is on 
that subject rather than “The Reconstruction of World Trade.” His 
frequent and generous references to the authors of the memoranda and 
to other assistants connected with the Conference show how far he has 


depended on their help. 
It seems unfortunate that there is practically no quantitative data in 


the volume. One would have welcomed a summary, in broad statistical 
form, of the chief trends of the trade of various groups of countries. 


| For instance, Professor Condliffe describes the sinuous tentacles of the 


German economic octopus; but what really happened to the volume and 
distribution of the trade of its victims? 

Turning to Professor Condliffe’s suggestions, the first doubt arises 
regarding his hope that increasing political intervention may take the 
form of passive regulation rather than active bureaucratic administration. 
He himself would probably agree that such a trend is unlikely. But is it 
really desirable? If we follow him in granting that the mainspring of 
private initiative has been broken by the political restraints already 
imposed, surely the choice now lies between government initiative and 
stagnation? And perhaps it is not beyond the bounds of reason to hope 
that government initiative will produce more Boulder Dams and fewer 
Blitzkriegs. 

It is further doubtful how far Professor Condliffe could gain the 
virtual unanimity of economists (which he seems to imply) regarding 
the proposition that, even granted free competition, etc., free trade bene- 
fits everyone concerned, It is perhaps possible to maintain, in the light 
of dynamic historical processes rather than static economic theory, that 
only one country at a time in the world can afford even an approach to 
free trade. In the nineteenth century it was Great Britain. Today it seems 
to be the United States. In other words, it is doubtful whether a “fun- 
damental conflict” exists between “economics” and “politics” in the 
modern world, a conflict in which all the economists are right and all 
the politicians wrong. 

On the other hand there is indeed a conflict between “welfare eco- 
nomics” and “power economics,” and the same conflict exists between 
“welfare politics” and “power politics.” Professor Condliffe does useful 
work in insisting that those who build an administrative machine in the 
name of welfare economics may find it seized by another group whose 
aim is to practice power politics. 

This leads to a final doubt concerning Professor Condliffe’s admittedly 
tempered desire for centralized international power and for the develop- 
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ment of administrative machinery “at the center.” He complains tha 
the League of Nations machinery was efficient, but had no power and 
no initiative behind it. But if the League had been endowed with op, 
siderable executive or administrative powers, would the same people 
have been found in Geneva? If their positions had been ones of power 
would they have been chosen to fill them? Even if they had been ¢ 
chosen, would they have remained impervious to what, from Pro 
fessor Condliffe’s point of view, must appear to be the poisoning infy. 
ence of power? In short, what reason is there to expect welfare 
economics to be practiced by bureaucratic internationalism rather thay 
by bureaucratic nationalism? 

A. F. W. PLumpr: 
University of Toronto, May 1941 


Barriers TO Wortp Trape, A Stupy ofr Recent ComMenciat Pot- 
icy. By Margaret S. Gordon. New York: The Macmillan Compan, 
1941. pp. xti + 530. $4.00. 


ais author set herself an arduous and ambitious task. To work 


through the maze of devices applied in the field of international trad: 


into a general picture against the background of the whole globe wa 
an undertaking which required great persistence, perspicacity, and skill 
The result is a scholarly and careful study, equipped with a formidable 
apparatus of footnotes and cross-references, and—despite the detached 
presentation—extremely readable. It provides a comprehensive descrip 
tive analysis of modern techniques in international commercial policies 
and as such must be regarded as a most valuable contribution. A general 
theoretical examination of the measures described has been deliberately 
excluded; yet the basic elements of a theory of import quotas are given 
and useful theoretical references and generalizations abound throughout. 
It is worth noting that the author has managed to pay sufficient attention 
to some usually neglected instruments of trade control such as milling 
restrictions and import monopolies. Here, as everywhere throughout 
the book, the pertinent problems are clearly seen and concisely presented 

One point of criticism may be worth mentioning. The work on thi 
study was begun in 1937. At that time it was much more difficult t 
understand the specific purposes, and consequently the trends, of th 
German trading policy than it is to-day in retrospect. Then, one sti 
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might have believed that a return to international equilibrium was a 
possible objective of the German foreign trade policy, and, sporadically, 
oficial pronouncements in Germany tended to nourish such hopes. It 
appears that the earlier parts of Mrs. Gordon’s book to a certain extent 
reflect this belief. 

Thus, to quote one example, it may seem surprising and somewhat 
misleading to find “blocked marks” housed in a chapter on relaxation 
of exchange control. Blocked foreign debts could indeed be, and in some 
countries were, used so as gradually to eliminate one of the principal 
reasons for the initiation of exchange control. But in Germany this was 


+ not the case. On the contrary, the handling of blocked marks in Germany 


was one of the devices to avoid a general depreciation of the currency. 
As the author rightly points out (p. 324), trade against blocked marks 
was subsequently partly superseded by, and partly combined with, direct 
export subsidies. Thus far from being a method of relaxation, blocked 
accounts in Germany were one of the devices used to render workable 
and to perpetuate the specific system of exchange control. 

The reviewer attributes some importance to this point. Such critical 
comment, however, would be altogether unfair if intended to belittle the 


ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 
Berkeley, California, June 1941 


Correction 


I. THE review of The East India Company 1787 to 1834 in the 


| June issue of Pactric Arrairs, the publisher was incorrectly stated to be 


. the Institute of Pacific Relations. The designation should read: Tue 
East Inpta Company 1787 to 1£34. By C. H. Phillips. Manchester: Man- 
| chester University Press. 1940. pp. vit + 374. 20 shillings. (Manchester 
j University Historical Series No. 77.) 


NEW I.P.R. PUBLICATIONS 


AUGUST 1941 


) FOLLOWING announcements of recent books and pamphlets 
issued under the auspices of the National Councils and Internation, 
Secretariat are limited to studies already published. Full details ‘ 
garding number of pages, prices, and publishers cannot always ly 
given, but will be listed as soon as they are known to the Secretary 
Orders for publications may be placed with the Secretariat Public. 
tions Office at 129 East 52nd Street, New York, or with Nation)! 
Councils responsible for the publications in question. 


RECENTLY ISSUED 


SrupIEs IN THE I.P.R. INquIRY ON THE Far EAsTERN Conruict 
Published by the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 
Japanese Industry: Its Recent Development and Present Condition. By G. C. Aller 
pp. xiii + 124. $1.00. 

Australia’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Jack Shepherd. pp. xiv + 
$2.00. 

German Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Kurt Bloch. pp. xiv + 

New Zealand’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By lan F. G. Milner, ; 
+ 131. $1.00. 

American Policy in the Far East—1931-1940. By T. A. Bisson. pp. xii 
$1.25. 


The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion in the Post-War Situation 
Miriam S. Farley. pp. xii + 93. $1.00. 


Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State. By E. H. Norman. pp. xvi + 
British Relations with China: 1931-1939. By Irving S. Friedman. pp. xv + 255 
$2.00. 


The Chinese Army: Its Organization and Military Effictency. By Major Evans F 
Carlson, United States Marine Corps, Recently Resigned. pp. ix + 139. $1.00. 


Far Eastern Trade of the United States. By Ethel B. Dietrich. pp. xii + 116. $1 


Government in Japan. By Charles B. Fahs. pp. xiii + 114. $1.00. 


Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. pp. xi + 121. $1 
The Struggle for North China. By George E. Taylor. pp. xiv + 250. $2.00. 
Canada and the Far East, 1940. By A. R. M. Lower. pp. ix + 152. $1.25. 


Japan Since 1931: Its Political and Social Developments. By Hugh Borton. pp 


+ 149. $1.25. 
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